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il With Wallaces’ Farmer 
: Vacation Tour 


Upper left hand—Watching a geyser 
boil. 

Upper center—Jamestown hosts arrive. 

Upper right—Bruin begs for sweets. 

Lower left—Governor Shafer talks on 
North Dakota. 

Lower right—Eagle Staff congratulates 
Charging Crow. 

Center—The party in front of Canyon 
Lodge, Yellowstone Park, 


































“WE HAD A GOOD TIME AT YELLOWSTONE”—Page 8 


Udds and Ends From Abroad—See page.5 
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ODDS AND ENDS Henry A. Wallace is 

FROM EUROPE leaving on a_ two- 
months’ trip which will include visits to 
England, Denmark and the corn belt of 
continental Europe. Read his outline of 
the trip on page 5. 


ABOUT THE On the cover page 
VACATION TOUR this week and in the 
group of pictures on page 3 are a collec- 
tion of photographs taken on the Wal- 
laces’ Farmer vacation tour to Yellow- 
stone park. In the article on page 3 Mr. 
Drips completed the account of the trip 
which started in last week’s issue. Josh- 
away Crabapple, special corresporfdent 
with the tour, also has sent in his stor 
on the trip. Read his account on page 6. 


IF YOU HAPPEN On page 7 a different 
TO STAY HOME kind of vacation is 
described. Two women readers tell how 
they worked out a satisfactory vacation 
at home, when circumstances prevented 
taking a trip. 


IF YOU ARE The way prices are 
FEEDING CATTLE now, it looks as if 
barley would be worth using to replace 
part of the corn ration. Read the edito- 
rial on page 4. 


BIG FAIR AT Davenport last week put 
DAVENPORT on the biggest exposition 
in its history. Turn to page 6 for an ac- 
count of the affair. 


FLOOD TELLS _ In an article on page 
ABOUT HAWAII 9, Flood tells about 
his arrival at Honolulu. Mrs. Flood met 
him there, so they could spend the anni- 
versary of their wedding together. 


SOUTHWESTERN Here are some items 

IOWA NOTES on farm activities in 
southwestern Iowa that will interest not 
only folks in that section but farmers ev- 
erywhere that are up against the same 
problems, - See page 9 


“THIS IS STATION On page 21 the 

FARM” farm woman who 
writes “Country Air” for us tries to fig- 
ure what it would sound like if Graham 
McNamee were to broadcast a report of 
a threshing. Whether you have a radio 
or not, this will amuse you. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ “Back from Camp” 

SECTION and “Off to School” 
are the subjects of the two Girls’ Four-H 
pages this week. Notice the announce- 


ment of the Lone Scout booth at the fair 
on page 4 of the section, John P. Wal- 
lace’s message on page 1, and the re- 


ports, also on page 1, of activities of club 
boys and students of vocational agricul- 





MUCH BUTTER IN STORAGE 
Cold storage stocks of creamery butter 


on August 1 are reported at 151,614,000 | 


pounds, compared with 120,437,000 pounds 
on August 1 a year ago in the Monthly 
Cold Storage Report issued by the bu- 
reau of agricultural economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Stocks of cheese are &also large. The 
holdings of case eggs are reported at 
8,958,000 cases, compared with 10,496,000 
on August 1, 1828. Stocks of frozen poul- 
try were reported at 40,900,000 pounds, 
which is only slightly more than the 
amount in storage a year ago and a little 
less than the five-year average. 

The total stocks of meats are reported 
at 944,366,000 pounds, compared with 917,- 
659,000 pounds on August 1 a year ago. 
The stocks of frozen beef are heavy, com- 
pared with a year ago, being 31,083,000 
pounds, compared with 18,896,000 pounds 
a year ago. Lard stocks are about the 
same as at this period a year ago and 
somewhat above the five-year average. 
































Any way you look 
at it... the new 


McCORMICK-DEERING is better! 


VERY improvement that could: possibly be 

built into a mechanical spreading unit has 
been embodied in the construction of the new per- 
fected McCormick-Deering Manure Spreader. 


Loading is made easier, because the new wedge-shaped, 
reinforced, 6744-bushel box is built to elbow height. Even 
a very short man can load this spreader in double-quick 
time because of the squat, low design. The proper distri- 
bution of load and spreader weight on the four heavy-duty 
wheels, and the correct use of Alemite lubrication and 
roller bearings at all important points makes a full-capacity 
load on the new McCormick-Deering an easy pull for two 
horses. 


If you do not own a spreader, or if you are planning to 
replace the one you now have with a more modern, efficient 
type, by all means let the McCormick-Deering dealer demon- 
strate this new, perfected McCormick-Deering No. 4. Ex- 
amine the many exclusive features that combine to make 
the job of spreading easier, more thorough, and quickly 
completed. You will find that any way you look at it, the 
new McCormick-Deering is a better spreader. 





OUR NEW MANURE SPREADER FOLDER contains information 
of value to anyone who is planning to get a new spreader. The 
many McCormick-Deering advantages are described, and the folder 
is fully illustrated. Write for a copy. 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


(Incorporated) 












———— 


Compare it with any 
other Spreader 


PART BY PART, feature by feat- 
ure, and as a whole, compare this 
new, perfected McCormick-Deering 
Manure Spreader with any other. 
The inbuilt excellence and all- 
around-superiority of the 
McCormick-Deering will be 
more apparent to you 
after you have made 
your comparison. 


Features of the new 
McCORMICK-DEERING 
Manure Spreader 





NEW pulverizing and shredding 
mechanism; new wide-spread spiral; 
positive chain drive; patented feed- 
ing mechanism; six conveyor speeds; 
roller bearings at important points; 
low, easy-loading box; convenient 
levers; forward-swinging seat; nar- 
rower width; heavy-duty wheels; 
Alemite lubrication; cold-drawn, 
steel rear axle; tracking front and 
rear wheels; short turning radius; 
protected working parts; greater 
capacity—57% to. 67% bushels. 


Ask the: 
McCORMICK-DEERING 
dealer in your town 
for a demonstration 
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CORN CRIBS 


All shapes, reund, square, eb- 

long--All steel--Midwest Heavy 

Duty Corn Cribs guarantees 

a Sgsinst losses from fire, rates, 

mold, weather, etc. The best in- 

: -~ oe Vestment a farmer can make. 

» and descriptive folder telling how to 

oy By ow prices and prepaid freight in effect 
now, on Cribs and Grain Bins. 

co. 


AmAnA Farm Light 
Batteries 
$98.65 per set - 


Guaranteed 5 Years. Write 
AMANA SOCIETY 
Box 1 High, lowa 
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MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCT: 
American Bank Bidg.. 


Ss 
379 Kansas City, Me. 








AVERY large part of the water pumped for 

live stock and domestic use the world 
over is pumped by AERMOTORS. Hundreds of 
thousands of them are running swiftly and 
silently day and night to supply water for the 
farm, ranch and rural home. 


Give an AERMOTOR a chance and it will put 
an abundance of water in your house, barn, 
feed-lot or fields. It is the one machine on the 
farm which works without care or attention. 


_An AERMOTOR is constantly exposed to all 
kinds of weather, works every day and yet is 
so well made that it will outlast almost any 
other farm machinery. There is nothing 
which compares with it in low cost for the 
service rendered. 

The AERMOTOR is the original completely 
self-oiling windmill with double gears running in oil 
Fee / 11 in a tightly enclosed gear case. Its constantly increas- 

= ’><ing sales are the best evidence of superiority. 
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AERMOTORS are as 
dependable as the [eae 
sun and as restless N yi 
as the wind. In the | VWNM\ 
slightest breezes =i 0) 
they run and pump 
water. 










—s For further information 
Lf s S see your local AERMOTOR 
x AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


Dallas, Des Moines, Geiend, Kansas City, Minnespolie 
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ye DAY Husk and AY; 
ve 0 t0700 BUSH py 


» fast husking guaranteed with stalks 
dry, wet or frozen; 500 to 700 bushels per day 
with our wonderful “Steel 4” husker and a 
x0-20 H. P. tractor: Do it in your spare 
time. Real money in custom work. Shred- 
ding of all stalks recommended -by U. S. 
Government to destroy the Corn Borer. 
Sold on Trial? 
Operate it yourself — with your own corn, on 
your own poumniots, Five sizes, 6 to 20 H. P. 
rite for catalog and prices. 


ROSENTHAL COMPANY 
**Inventors of the } ny Be =< Fesablisbed 1889°° 
Box 93 » Wis. 









Genuine Starrett 
Salil 22 
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A ee own a busker. 
Not a Field Husker. 
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ALLACES’ Farmers’ Vacation Tour is 
just a memory, but if the opinions ex- 
pressed by the various groups as thev 
NBnloaded last week on their way home amount 
| » a whoop, it will long be one of the best in 
H@he memory line. yan 
e ie it was an unusual trip in many ways. Statis- 
1; cally it showed this: No one was seriously in- 
- ured en route, no one was seriously ill. Every- 
~ me came back sunburned. There wasn’t a 
t (epiny day. No one lost anything and everyone 
- | ad a whale of atime. They all said so. 
35 Last week we left you after telling about the 
. [manner the geysers spouted a welcome at the 
d After a half day of ex- 


Pld Faithful Lodge. 
Ploring the departing time arrived and into 
Whose eighteen big busses the group loaded and 
Nmere off for Lake Lodge. Up over a mountain 
oad scross the continental divide, we went. Isa 
ake, with its yellow water lilies and its fickle 
| vaters flowing part of the time west toward the 
acifie and then off to the east toward the 
Atlantic, came and went. There were bears 
long the road waiting a chance morsel or 
weet. Then there were some more mud pots 
——Poiling with steam from the heart of the earth 
0 look at. Toward mid afternon we spotted 
he blue waters of Yellowstone Lake. It is a 
oq Beautiful body of water and quite sizable, cover- 
ng many square miles. For the balance of our 
orty mile trip we ran along the shore edge 
mtil we came to the lodge. 

The Lake Lodge is pretty and a bit different 

tom Old Faithful Lodge. The builders of the 
modees kept in mind the possibilities of variety 
and instead of bark covered poles, the interior 
was finished in peeled logs. Here we saw the 
riendly woodchueks who grow fat on the pea- 
muts provided by sightseers. In Iowa we eall 
athem ground hogs and take a shot at them on 
Bsight, but in the park they are pets and pro- 
| ride amusement for those who have seen only 
a little of animal life. 
Next morning the party loaded again for a 
atrip down the Yellowstone river to the famous 
aeanvon. This is probably the most scenic stretch 
in the entire park and the climax comes as one 
approaches the end. There is some mountain 
road, some crossing of plains and some more 
eysers and mud pots to see. The famous 
Vragon Mouth with steam issuing from a gap 
ain . hillside makes a wonderful and horrible 
sic nt. 

Signs show where early army expeditions 
talted in their search for rebellious Nez Perces 
ndians in an early day. Nearby the river flows 
quietly along from Lake Yellowstone with nary 
t sign of the sight to come. We passed a junc- 
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Upper left hand— 
Misses Wylie, Pennell 
and Baird at Roosevelt 
cabin, Bismarck. 


At right—Siz-year-old 
Josephine Elk had 
beads for sale. 


Center—Miss McCloud 
examines cone of Bee- 
hive geyser. 








Lower left—Chief Ea- 
gle Staff offers a few 
post cards for sale. 


Lower right — Bus 
load No. 1 off for Yel- 
lowstone. 


“it “We Had a Good Time at Yellowstone” 


First Wallaces’ Farmer Vacation Tour Pleases Farm Crowd From Seven States 


tion and saw a beautiful conerete one span 
bridge. The stream began to break into the 
white water of a rapids and as the busses sud- 
denly mounted a grade, before us was the begin- 
ning of a crack in the earth that defies descrip- 
tion. It was the Grand Canyon of the Yellow- 
stone river. Perhaps it is not as wide as the 
Arizona Canyon but it surely is gayer in color. 
There is yellow and red and green, beautiful in 
the sunshine. 

We turned and looked back for a roar was 
heard. The ‘‘Ahs’’ and ‘‘Ohs’’ began for we 
were looking at the upper falls of the river. 
This fall is only 109 feet high, but it is beauti- 
ful. Then we saw the 308-foot lower falls and we 
tried to find more adjectives. At Inspiration 
Point we unloaded and gazed. You have to see 
it to understand the beauty of the scene. The 
canyon is 2,000 feet wide here, the river 1,200 
feet below. Here a stream 180 feet wide ap- 
pears to be a green ribbon only a yard or so in 
width. Then we went back to the lodge for a 
stop of a full day. We certainly explored and 
looked. There was plenty of chance for that. 

Sunday morning a photographer came along 
and wanted to take a big group picture. So the 
party was brought out before the lodge. Here 
was a surprise. John P. Wallace, who led the 
party, was brought out before the group. W. 
C. Edson, former speaker of the lowa House of 
Representatives, in behalf of the party pre- 
sented to Mr. Wallace a fine Indian blanket 
and a suitable Indian chief’s head gear. As 
the head piece was deftly placed on Mr. Wal- 
lace by Miss Mildred McCloud and the blanket 
thrown over his shoulders, the crowd cheered 
and every one knew we were from Iowa. Cam- 
eras clicked and our Chief ‘‘Charging Crow’’ 
was bedecked befitting his rank. 

Sunday afternoon came too soon. Some 
looked at the bears feeding. Some of the party 
went down to the foot of the falls over a crooked 
and steep path. Others went horseback riding. 
Everyone certainly looked and what an eyeful! 
But our schedule was made in advance and so 
we packed up and departed over Dunraven 
Pass toward Mammoth Hot Springs. That 
was a mountain road. The air was clear and 
hot and altho we were actually above patches of 
last winter’s snow at times, it was the warmest 
day of all. 

But we survived the trip excellently and eve- 
ning found us at Mammoth Lodge and ready 
for dinner. Then we packed up again and were 
off to Gardiner where our special train 
awaited us. On the way we passed a herd of 
antelope grazing in an alfalfa field. It was sort 
of a farewell appear- . (Coneluded on page 24) 
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HELPING CORN AND HOGS 
"THERE is in the middle west an impressive 
total of farmers who belong to cooperative 
Cheered by the sight of this to- 
tal, some optimists have coneluded that the 
eorn belt is all set to take immediate ad- 
vantage of any aid the farm board may offer. 

We are sorry to say they are wrong. The 
mere fact that we have a large number of farm- 
ers who are members of cooperative locals is a 
start in the right direction, but a great deal 
more needs to be done before the farm board 
will be willing to back up the corn producers or 
the hog producers of the corn belt in a market- 
ing project. What the farm board demands, 
and very properly, is that a federation shall be 
formed of all the cooperatives handling one or 
related commodities, and that this federation 
shall devise a sound marketing program on 
which the majority of the organized producers 
will agree. Once this is done the farm board 
is willing to step in, advance the necessary 
funds and aid in various ways in helping the 
eroups to earry out their marketing 
programs, 

What does the corn belt need to do before 
we can meet these requirements? Take the 
corn situation. We have in the middle west a 
large number of cooperative farmers’ elevators 
whieh would provide the groundwork for any 
such plan. We have also several terminal grain 
selling agencies controlled by various of these 
What is needed, apparently, 
is a federation which will embrace all or most 
of the eooperative elevators in the corn sur- 
plus territory and also the various cooperative 
grain agencies at the terminal markets. Before 
re thru with it, very probably this federa- 
tion will decide that some type of seasonal pool 
is desirable for at least part of the eorn in or- 
der that it can be held off the market when 
The first step, however, 
is a federation of existing agencies. The farm 
board is meving in this direction with its at- 
tempt to national federation of 
grain cooperatives, tho the emphasis here is‘on 
wheat, not corn. 


assoeclations. 


farm 


elevator groups. 


we ¢s 


that seems desirable. 


organize a 


Much the same situation exists in the live- 
stock field. We have a large number of local 
shipping associations. We have two great sys- 
tems of cooperative terminal marketing agen- 
cies. What we need is a plan for the federa- 
tion of these marketing agencies with the local 
shipping associations, and with the cooperative 
concentration points. 

Farm board or no farm board, the steps in- 
dicated above are steps that have long been 
contemplated by cooperative leaders and that 
would have been taken sooner or later. Pres- 
sure of the farm board for a program of this 
kind should, however, speed things up. 

No one, of course, should think that either 
of these federations can be put together simply 
by calling a meeting and telling the representa- 
tives of the different groups that they ought to 
get along together. What is needed very certain- 
ly is the formulation of a sound marketing pro- 
gram for both corn and hogs, the sort of a pro- 
gram that can only be effectively carried out by 
a unified group. Very probably this will be the 
first job of the advisory committee for hogs and 
the advisory committee for corn when these are 
appointed by the different cooperatives on in- 
vitation of the farm board. It is a problem 
however, that the rest of us had just as well be 
thinking about. To develop a program that 
will have some chance of working and that wiil 
be acceptable to the different groups is going 
to take all the brains the corn belt can seare up. 





CALVES AND YEARLINGS 


WHEN is the best time to buy? This is the 

question that always worries cattle feed- 
ers and never more than right now. Of course 
the answer depends in part on the type of feed- 
ing that is being done. Are western calves or 
yearlings to be fed, or is it to be heavier cattle? 
On heavy cattle for feeders, we are decidedly 
apprehensive, but as to light stuff, the situation 
seems a bit different. 

Calves and yearlings, because they are han- 
dled for a long time feed and by the non- 
speculative feeder, seem to run into far less 
trouble. There are fewer sudden breaks in 
prices at either end, and the breaks that do 
come are less disastrous. The difference of a 
dollar or two per hundred in the purchase price 
of steers weighing around 1,000 pounds may 
make or break a feeder who expects to put on 
only 250-300 pounds more per steer. With 
younger stuff, that is to be doubled or tripled 
in weight before sold, thrift and condition at 
the time of purchase, and the ability to make 
good gains may be more important than a varia- 
tion of a dollar or two in the purchase price. 





BARLEY FOR CATTLE 
¥ HAT about barley for cattle feed? We 


have been using barley for a long time 
for hog feed in the northern part of the corn 
belt and in the small grain area; but it has been 
largely overlooked as a feed for beef and dairy 
rattle. 

This year there is far more barley than usual 
available on the farms of Iowa and the rest of 
the corn belt. Apparently it is going to pay to 
feed a good share of this to cattle. Of course, 
barley can not be fed whole with any very good 
results. Test work at various experiment sta- 
tions and the feeding experience of farmers 
have pretty well proved that it has to be ground 
before it is fed either to dairy eows or to steers. 
Apparently either medium fine or coarse grind- 
ing is satisfactory. 

Cracked or ground barley apparently has 
been proved to be worth 85 to 95 per cent 
as much as shelled corn for fattening steers. 
Ground barley seems to do pretty well. It seems 
to do pretty well as a corn substitute even when 
it is rather poor quality or even seabby. It is 
harder to make an exact comparison between 
ground barley and shelled corn in the ration of 


the dairy cow, but the feeding experiences of 
good many farmers indicate that probably hy, 
ley is worth as much for dairy cows as fy 
steers. 

Right now, shelled corn is worth from $13 
to $1.70 per hundred pounds on Iowa fam, 
The chances seem to be in favor of prices fj 
the new crop at about the same point. At thy 
same time, barley is worth from $1.05 to $1); 
Grinding or cracking adds 10 to 20 cents pet 
hundred to this cost. But even allowing fy 
this and allowing for the lower feeding valyg 
of ground barley, it is still a cheaper feed than 
corn. Those who have barley on hand or cay 
buy it for 60 cents per bushel or less haye , 
good chance to cheapen their cattle rations, 

Perhaps it should be added that in feediy 
ground barley to beef cattle, it can be used for 
half or two-thirds of the grain ration during 
the early part of the feeding per’od. However 
when the feeder gets ready to put the final fin 
ish on the steers, the chances are that he may 
find it good business to go back to corn. , 


















OLD SAYINGS 


FEW weeks ago, when asking for expres 

sions that are characteristic of different 
farm neighborhoods, we quoted the phras. 
‘*pulling the old cow out of the sloot,’’ an ex 
pression which we took from a South A fricay 
paper. Now L. A. H. Peters of the legation 
from the Netherlands in Washington, D. (, 
writes us: 

‘This is in fact a Duteh phrase and the word 
‘sloot’ means ditch. In Duteh the phrase is a 
follows: ‘oude koeien uit de sloot halen,’ (ts 
pull old cows out of the ditch) and the meaning 
is; to reopen old griefs.”’ 

Another of our subscribers, George B. Cock 
of Pennsylvania, recalls a word in use in his 
family, especially by the older people, that he 
doesn’t hear any more. This is ‘‘workbrittle.” 
He says: - 

‘‘This means, as I reeall it, busy working, if 
only to keep going, hands not idle.’’ Mr. Cock 
has followed the word back and finds that if 
was used in Warwickshire, England, as early 
as 1670. From there it apparently came over 
to Maryland and thence to Pennsylvania. Has 
anybody else come across this? 

From Zenas H. Spicer of Warren County, 
Illinois, comes a list of phrases used there. 
Among them he lists one which, tho it doesn’t 
go back to 1670, does go back some fifty or 
sixty years: ‘‘Not on your tintype.’’ How 
early did people begin to use this expression; 
and how much is it still being used in any sec- 
tion of the country? Another present day 
common phrase arouses our curiosity. Mr. 
Spicer lists: ‘‘He kicked the bucket.’’ Every: 
body knows what that means, but how did ii 
ever come to have that particular meaning! 
What is the relation between kicking the 
bucket and dying? And incidentally, when 
did this phrase come into common use? 

We shall be glad to get more letters from 
subscribers who have interesting and character 
istic local sayings to report. Tell us, if you 
can, how widely they are used in the locality 
and their history. 





GETTING OUT OF EACH OTHER’S WAY 


WHEN the subject of efficiency comes wu) 
and the farm and the small town ar? 
compared with the city, it may be interesting 
to remember the following quotation irot 
‘‘America’s New Frontier,’» put out by the 
light and power people: im 
‘*To put it in the raw, city dwellers must pay 
heavily in labor, power and money, merely 10 
get out of each other’s way .... A large pat 
of the ‘speed’ of city life consists in franti¢ 
efforts to get to and from the job. In Chicag®, 
29 per cent of all the electricity generated is 
required for railroad and traction use.”’ 
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ALONG THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI 


HE present effort to make a national park 
out of the country along the Mississippi 


m $134 river from Bellevue, lowa, north to the Minne- 
1 far sota border, ought to remind corn belt people 
‘ices fg how close at hand is one of the remarkable 
At th beauty spots of the United States. Sometime 
‘0 $1.1; we hope, there may be an all-weather road fol- 
nts pele lowing the river from the Missouri line to the 
‘ing {yj Minnesota line. Now, however, most of our good 
© valu highways have the unpicturesque habit of try- 
ed thay ing to get some place in a hurry and as a 
OF cam result anyone traveling on the main roads thru 
have lowa is likely to remain ignorant of what 


ions, stretches of beautiful scenery we haye in 


feeding various parts of the state. 

ised for This is particularly ‘true along the Missis- 
during sippi. You will find some good roads along 
oweverfs the river, but for the most part, if you want to 
nal fing see the real scenery, you will have to cut loose 


from the main traveled highways and go slowly 
along dirt roads that make pleasant, if exciting 
driving in good weather and that are almost 
impassable in bad. There is a hard road from 
Davenport to Princeton, but for the rest of the 
way gravel and dirt roads are the rule. 

All along the Mississippi there are beauti- 
ful, quiet little towns, fine stretches of eoun- 
try, hills that look as they did when the first 
fur trader poled his keel boat up stream. As 
for historical interest, the country is full of it, 
from the site of Fort Madisor up to Daven- 
port’s island and Black Hawk’s corn fields, 


he may 
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e word thru Bellevue, where the fiercest battle of bor- 
ec is af der days was fought, thru the lead mines of 
n,’ (tf Julien Dubuque, north to the trading center 
eaning| of the Indians of the old northwest, Prairie du 


Chien and Fort Crawford. The visitor to this 
. Cock section sees not only some of the finest scenery 


duce milk, beef, wool, ete. It will be the best 
opportunity I have ever had to get an inside 
picture of what a rapidly expanding indus- 
trialism does to agriculture. We from the 
United States are supposed to tell the English- 
men something about our modern statistical 
methods as used in economic research in the 
United States. I find that I am supposed to 
talk about ‘‘ Agricultural Relief Proposals’’ 
and ‘‘Multiple Correlation Coefficients.’’ 
Somehow I can’t help but feel that we have 
more to gain by this conference than the Eng- 
lishmen. 

After finishing the two week’s conference I 
am hoping to call on Prof. R. C, Punnett, the 
famous poultry breeder at Cambridge Univer- 
sity. From England I am expecting to go to 
Denmark to have a brief look at the famous 
Danish Landrace swine. Then I shall head 
straight for the Danube valley, where they put 
as high a percentage of their land into corn as 
we do here in Iowa. I want to see with my own 
eyes how the corn borer behaves in its native 
habitat. But even more I want to see the type 
of corn they grow and perhaps I shall bring 
home a few kernels of some of their promising 
sorts. After I finish with the corn I want to 
see my sister who lives at Prague. Perhaps she 
will drive me over to Brunn which is only 
about a hundred miles away to visit the famous 
Augustinian convent where Mendel began his 
famous pea experiments seventy-five years ago. 

These things sound rather heavy and unin- 
teresting but perhaps I can discover some 





ODDS AND ENDS FROM ABROAD 


Henry A. Wallace, editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, is starting out on a two months’ 
trip which will touch England, Denmark 
and the corn belt of continental Europe. 
In England, he will take part in a confer- 
ence of agricultural economists from a 
dozen countries. In Hungary and the 
neighboring states, he will investigate the 
work of the corn borer in its home country 
and find out what is being done in corn 
breeding. In Denmark he will get in touch 
with breeders of the famous Danish bacon 
hogs. Mr. Wallace’s comments on what he 
sees on his trip will be published each week 
in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
































in his in the United States, but also sees the stage 
hat hell whereon was enacted some of the most thrill- 
‘ittle." ing scenes of the drama of the American 

frontier. 
ing, if Kither as a national park or as a state park 
. Cock we hope that this beautiful stretch along the 
that iff upper Mississippi from Bellevue to Lansing 
early may be preserved. To those of our readers who 
e over have never been along the upper Mississippi 
1. Hal in northeastern Iowa, we suggest that they 
mark this down as a place to go on their next 

ounty,@ auto trip. 
there. 
oesn’t 
‘a Odds and Ends 
Ssion; 
y pe GUESS I am lucky. At any rate, I antici- 
a pate having a very rood time during the next 
of month or two. While I can’t hope to compete 
poi with Flood, I may find some things to write 
did “fg about in England and the corn belt of Europe 
= which will interest readers of Wallaces’ 
a Farmer. 

a For two weeks in early September, thirty- 
fell five agricultural economists will live together 
neal and argue together at Dartington Hall in south- 
. a western England about twenty-five miles from 
f you Ply Fs oe oe ig ca 
salith ymouth. From the United States there will 
“~“@ be Warren and Pearson of Cornell, Case of Tli- 

nois, Pond of Minnesota, Dr. H. C. Taylor, 
wil who used to be chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 


tural Economics when my father was Secretary 
-s up of Agriculture and probably C. L. Christensen 
the newly appointed Secretary of the Farm 


<tingy Board. There will be three men from Canada, 

frony @bout twenty from England and several men 

- they from Norway, Denmark, Germany and Fin- 
land, 

t pay The Englishmen are supposed to tell the 

ly to Americans about the economic and political his- 


part tory of the clash between agriculture and in- 
dustry in their country during the past 100 








antic 
oagogg Years. They will tell us about their cost of 
sd is Production studies and we will have an oppor- 


tunity to find out how much more labor it takes 
In England than in the United States to pro- 


things as I go along which the Wallaces’ Farm- 
er folks will like to read. On my way back 
east to catch the boat I want to stop a day or 
two at Williamstown to visit the Institute of 
Politics and also to see Dr. H. D. Goodale who 
has done some of the most remarkable ‘poultry 
breeding of anyone in the United States. 


NE of the unfortunate things about Iowa is 
’~ that half her land is being operated by ten- 
ants. This might be all right if the tenants 
and landlords understood each other and 
worked together for the good of the soil and 
their own mutual benefit. But it seems that 
there are a number of tenants who are ignor- 
ant and poverty stricken and with machinery 
so poor that they are unable to take care of 
their crops satisfactorily. A few of these men 
are of the sort who seem to delight in letting the 
doers get off the hinges and then chopping 
them up for kindling wood. To match this 
shiftless class of tenants there is the tight land- 
lord who won’t spend a nickel if he ean pos- 
sibly avoid it. The fences may need fixing 
but he will never furnish any material. Injus- 
tice comes when one of these skinflint. land- 
lords gets hold of a good tenant. I was told of 
such a case recently where the tenant has done 
considerable during the past two years to fix up 
the fences at his own expense as well as to 
start a soil building program. The rent has 
been for cash and the productivity of the place 
has been so much increased by what the tenant 


has done at his own expense that the landlord 
has raised his rent by a dollar an acre. Of 
course there is nothing the tenant can do about 
it legally, but it is fairly certain that within a 
few years the skinflint landlord will lose a good 
tenant. In course of time it seems that the nar- 
row-minded, penny pinching landlord attracts 
to himself the shiftless tenant and the two 
gouge each other to their heart’s content and 
to the damage of the soil and the community. 

When both landlord and. tenant begin to get 
a little money ahead so that they can lift their 
eyes from the grindstone and take a broader 
look at things, it is much easier for both parties 
to start a constructive program. In the long 
run those landlords get the most out of the soil 
who are willing to work with the tenant in the 
purchase of clover seed, lime and adequate 
buildings. Such landlords are not speculators 
but community builders. Because they are not 
enxious to sell the farm next year they are will. 
ing to renew the lease with the same man for a 
period of years provided he is satisfactory. 
They often work with the tenant on the basis of 
«. Stock-share lease so that the question of rais- 
ing rents does not come up. 

-I hope some day we shall be able to do away 
with landlords and tenants and have 90 per cent 
of the land of Iowa farmed by the owners. In 
the meantime both landlords and tenants need 
education as to how to live with each other. 


AM beginning to think that in picking seed 

corn we should pay special attention to pick- 
ing those ears with long husks which fit tightly 
at the tips of the ears. Husks of this sort not 
only protect the tips of the ears from birds 
and worms, but also prevent smut. Mr. C. H. 
Kyle of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture tells in a recent bulletin about exten- 
sive observations on the relation between long, 
tight fitting husks and absence of smut on ears 
of corn. Kyle’s figures would indicate that it 
is possible with a long-husked strain of corn to 
reduce the percentage of ear smut to about one- 
tenth of what it is with a short-husked strain 
of corn. Of course the longer husks may make 
the corn a little harder to shuck and thus eount- 
erbalance the advantage of less smut in the ear. 
With the hook method of husking, however, I 
doubt if there is any great disadvantage in 
having corn with long husks. At any rate 
Kyle’s argument seems strong enough to me so 
that I am going to start developing some inbred 
strains of corn characterized by length of husk. 
Smut is not such a very serious disease except 
when it infects the ear and I have noticed that 
some of our very most productive strains of 
corn carry considerable smut infection. If we 
can keep smut infection away from the ear by 
means of longer husks, by all means lets try 
this method of attack. Smutted ears probably 
eut the yield of Iowa corn by at least one 
bushel per acre. 





MASTER FARMER MARTIN tells me 

there is a cattle raiser in Nebraska who 
sells feeders which have nothing but registered 
blood in them. But it happens that they are 
a grand and glorious mixture of Herefords 
and Shorthorns. He always uses a registered 
bull but sometimes it is a Hereford and some- 
times a Shorthorn. Martin fed out some calves 
from this man last year and they made excel- 
lent gains. 

Again and again I am convinced that we 
have a lot to learn in the skillful use of cross- 
breeding. I am not sure that this Nebraska 
man is going at it in just the right way.- What 
experience have cattle feeders had with other 
crosses ? H. A. WALLACE. 





There must be a willing people in the day of a 
spiritual revival. There can be no spiritual 
revival unless, first, the priesthood, the ministry, 
be in full sympathy and fully imbued with the spirit 
of that revival.—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 
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Joshaway Gets a Thrill 


Meets Bears and Dears and Nary a Scratch 


By JOSHAWAY CRABAPPLE 


‘NEB WHILLIKERS! This Yellow- 
stone tour was hot stuff! Not 
that your Uncle Joshaway got tan- 
gied up with one of them spouting gey- 
sers or stepped into them boiling 
springs, but you gotta hand it to Old 
Dame Nature for gathering up the 
freakiest. collection ever seen and 
packing it in one place. It’s worth the 
trip. 
But it has its disadvantages. When 
Ma and me started out there—well, 
you know Ma. Right at Des Moines 


Ma heard there 
was a bride and 
groom on the trip 


and she says to me, 
“Joshaway Crabap- 
ple, you be careful 


and don’t. start 
anything.” Then 
when we walked 
down that train the 
first time and she 
saw all them cute 
farmerettes, she 


sort of sniffed for 
trouble and I might 
have known those 
school marms 
ought to have 
been left at home. 
When you add the 
wild animals the 
government main- 
tains in the park, it 
was what can be 
termed a thrilling 
trip. Mv. getting 
away from the 
sheriff was tame 
compared to the 
rest of the experi- 
ences. 

Getting out. to 
the park was easy. All we had to do 
was get up about five o’clock each 
morning and rush back to that train 
eating house and feed up. And what- 
ta chance we had. If I had my say 
about it, I'd have called it the Wal- 
laces’ Farmer,.Eating Marathon. But 
up till the time we left Bozeman Ma 
had her way and managed to keep me 
in the straight and narrow path. I 
managed to get a couple of shaves on 
that trick barber outfit, altho there 
was a rush among the boys as to who 
was to be next. 

But leaving that last town, things 
got away from Ma. A young fellow 
who had charge of them busses calls 
out. our names and puts us in a car 
and then says you folks gotta stick to 
this bus from now on. Ma didn’t like 
that and when she ‘sees two of the 
best looking young farmerettes loaded 
into that car with us she just began 
to quit enjoying everything. Course I 
was used to being in society after tak- 
ing in a couple of big husking contests 
and the convention last year and I 
tried to be friendly. Well, it) never 
worked out. 

One night when we was housed in 
them two-by-four cabins and Ma was 
snoring early and I was about ready 
to turn out the light, I hears a com- 
motion outside my house. I lissened 
in my best style and almost at once I 


ing the 





Off came my shoes and I was enjoy- 
falls and scenery. 


hears some lady squealing like she 
was scared bad. Now, your Uncle 
doesn’t. like to have any one unhappy, 
specially a lady, and so I just slipped 
on my shoes and stepped out to ren- 
der any assistance I could. Way up 
the lane I saw some one running and 
so I starts up there to see what it’s all 
about. 

Well, I found out. There wasn’t 
any lady up there at all. Just as I was 
about. to retreat and claim I was out 
after a drink of water I meets up with 
one of the largest 
of them wild bears. 
He was coming my 
way and I was go- 
ing his. Neither of 
us argued at all. I 
staged a real re- 
treat and made the 
cabin first. Ma 
heard me_ arrive 
and says, “What’s 
up?” “Bears,” I 
told her, but Ma 
wasn’t so sure. 
“Dears,” she says 
caustically. But I 
got even the next 
night. 

Next morning 
one of the gang 
was telling about 
it, altho he didn’t 
know me. “You 
ought to have seen 
that bear running. 
The fellow was go- 
ing one way and 
the bear the oth- 
er.” Well, Ma did 
not happen to hear 
that and so I was 
saved. 

So I got. out of that. We landed at 
that Canyon Lodge Saturday afternoon 
and there was a bunch of good looking 
girls singing and I was for listening. 
Ma didn’t say much but I could see by 
her looks it wasn’t exactly satisfac- 
tory so I decided I'd take a hike out 
and see them falls. 

I did just that. Without any assist- 
ance I found a trail down to the foot 
of the big falls and got down there in 
good time. It was a hot day and so 
long as it was Saturday I figgered 
here was a good chance to rest and 
perform the customary weekly rite. 
Off came my shoes and after I picked 
a nice place in the shade of a big 
boulder I was ‘sitting there soaking 
the good old feet when I hears voices. 
There was too much rock to make a 
get away so I sat right there and list- 
ened. It was Ma. Blamed if she 
wasn’t down there too and with that 
nice young feller from St. Paul. He 
was showing her the falls and Ma was 
looking and telling him all her trou- 
bles. 

“Oh, Mr. Byerly, isn’t it wonderful?” 
she was saying. “You know, I always 
wanted to come out here and we just 
had to come this time before that hus- 
band of mine lost his youthful daring.” 

That. was too much. I reached for 
my shoes and blamed near was car- 
ried away in the rushing torrent. 





I staged a real retreat. 


So did the bear. 


I got back up that hill after seven- 
teen puffing stops. Ma wasn’t in 
sight and didn’t get back when they 
hoHered for us’ to eat supper. So I 
just joined up with another party 
and how I fed. There was a show that 
night followed by a dance and since 
Ma had been playing around I figgered 
I’d get even, so when those cute girls 
from our crowd stops along I suggests 
we try the dance. Might guess that 
was just the time Ma came along. 

She didn’t say anything of conse- 
quence and I was wondering what was 
up, but leave it to her. She makes a 
remark about wanting to buy some 
souvefiirs and asks me for some loose 
change. I reached for my pocketbook 
and it was gone. Well, I knew right 
then I had left it under the pillow ina 
safe place and I suspected Ma did too, 
and so there wasn’t any other way out 
than for me to say goodnight to my 
friends and suggest to Ma we better 
be going to bed. “You know,” I says, 
thinking about that pocketbook all the 
time and hoping it was where I left it, 
“us vacation folks got to get a lot of 
rest out here, as we will have thresh- 
ers when we get home again.” 

So we left. the lodge and started for 
the cabin, Ma feeling like she had me 
corralled and me hoping we'd acci- 
dentally meet another one of those 
bears. I sure would have liked to 
have seen Ma arguing with a grizzly. 

Just as we stepped inside our door 
and I was reaching for the light and 
expecting a going over on account of 
the dance, bang goes a bump on our 
door and _ several growls follows. 
Right there Ma forgot her souvenirs, 
her boy friend and my dancing part- 
ners. She made a dive for the bed. 


Major Fair at Davenport 


Club Show Feature of Record Breaking Week 











“Joshaway,” she hollers, “get that 
table against that door! He might 
come in.” Well, I packed the grips 
and the rest of the movable furniture 
agin the door and we was safe. We 
finally got to bed but I didn’t tell Ma 
what I heard while I was working, 
That noise wasn’t any bear but just 
the fellow next door who didn’t see 
our front porch on his way home and 
he sure skinned his shins. 

Next morning Ma says, “What will] 
we do about this?” “Nothing,” I says 
back, “only you know them bears al- 
ways tries to get in when they smell 
candy. Better get rid of that box of 
gum drops the Ladies’ Aid gave to 
you.” 

For once that line agreed with Ma 
and so she proceeded to dig them out 
of her valise and out of doors she goeg 
intent on ditching them. I got a real 
snicker when I see her hand them to 
the first folks she meets. It was those 
two farmerettes she didn’t like and J 
s’pose Ma figgered it would sic the 
bears on them. 

We got out of that camp all right 
and Ma sure had her fling. That night 
when she was talking with Mr. Peter. 
son from Dayton, Iowa, she was telling 
how narrow the escape was and when 
Peterson asks her if the escape was 
close, Ma pulls the real joke of the 
trip. 

“Why, you never will know how 
close he was to us. We got in—just 
made it with a bear behind——” 

Just then the train whistled and we 
pulled out of Livingston safe again. 
Ma was still wondering what the gang 
was all laughing about as she headed 
home to threshers and to tell the folks 
all about it. 
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Leading out the Angus baby beeves at Davenport. 


I AVENPORT stepped into the ma- 
jor fair class last week by stag- 
ing an exhibit that has surpassed any 
past fair held at Davenport in both 
size and quality. The officers, H. M. 
Caldwell, president, M. E. Bacon, sec- 
retary, and P. N. Jacobson, treasurer, 
the superintendents of the various de- 
partments and those cooperating, were 
busy receiving congratulations as the 
fair closed. 

The club department created more 
comment and interest than any de- 
partment at the fair. H. B. Morehead, 
superintendent, and J. S. Quist, camp 
commandant, had 106 boys in their 
camp. There were 130 Four-H mem- 
bers exhibiting, 110 baby beeves, 78 
hogs, 28 dairy calves and 4 sheep. 
Eight counties were represented. Sev- 
en judging teams and 75 individual en- 
trants were in the judging contests. 
Jackson county won in the teams divi- 
sion and Raymond Moore, of Rock Is- 
land county, Illinois, won individual 
honors. 

The Charles Vogt trophies were the 
most sought after in the club shows. 
Mr. Vogt, who lives in Davenport and 
has been an extensive cattle feeder, 
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offered a $50 loving cup to the county 
exhibiting the five best calves of any 
breed. This went. to Clinton county. 
The second trophy offered by Mr. Vogt 
was a $40 loving cup for the best dairy 
heifer. Robert Lage, of Davenport, 
Iowa, had the distinction of winning 
this trophy. 2 

Waldo Mommsen, of Clinton county, 
showed the first prize Angus in the 
baby beef show. This calf later was 
made champion. Knowlton Fletcher, 
of Louisa county, showed the first 
prize Hereford and Robert Pierce, also 
of Louisa county, the first prize Short- 
horn. 

Among the breeders’ exhibits, the 
dairy division was the largest. There 
were 265 animals on exhibit, repre 
senting the Holstein, Guernsey, Jer: 
sey, Brown Swiss and Ayrshire breeds. 
Professor H. H. Kildee, of Ames, lowa, 
placed the dairy cattle. Professor Kil 
deé remarked that the size and quality 
of the dairy cattle exhibit was above 
that of any previous year. Herds 
were exhibited from Oklahoma, Mis 
souri, Wisconsin, North Dakota, Iili 
nois and Iowa. Fred H. Pieplow & 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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Vacationing At Home 


Change Your Habits if You Can't Change the Scene 
By TWO WOMEN 


ASA general rule those who need a 
vacation most are the ones who 
an least afford it financially. 

I realized the impossibility of a vaca- 
ion trip so took a home vacation dur- 
ing the month of August, 1928. While 
, vacation of this kind is not a com- 
plete vacation, however, it was bene- 
ficial and can be carried out success- 
fully if carefully planned. 

During the entire month we bought 
paker’s bread which cost us 75 cents 
a week. A neighbor lady furnished 
us two pounds of good butter a week 
at 50 cents per pound. We sold our 
cream. I hired the family washing, 
froning and mending done at a cost. of 
$6.25 for the month. During the month 
of July while doing my canning I 
canned extra meat, chicken, and 
vegetables to be used while on my 
vacation. 

I am a correspondent for our local 
daily, also superintendent of the pri- 
mary department of the M. E. church. 
for these positiqns I was fortunate 
enough to get good substitutes. 

About two hours per day was all 
that was needed to tidy up the house 
and wash a few dishes, the remainder 
of the day was mine free from baking, 
churning, washing, ironing and mend- 
ing, etc. I was not idle, but did just 
what I wanted to do, read some, went 
fishing with sonny, attended meetings 
which I could not. have attended other- 
wise, renewed my acquaintance with 
my husband and brushed up my own 
personal appearance. Later in the 
season I acted as foreman of the ranch 
while husband and sons took their 
acation. 
Kansas. 

















MRS. E. K. 





You wouldn’t think that it could be 
an enjoyable vacation the way it 
started out. But it was, and the opin- 
ion of the whole family was unani- 
mous on this point. Here we had 
been planning for weeks to take a 
acation trip to Colorado. Everything 
vas in. readiness including clothes, 
camping equipment and food when the 
baby, two years old, came down with 
the measles. And that meant. no vaca- 
tion for us because we had just man- 
aged to slip the time in between the 
big rushes of farm work and it was 
how or not this year. Of course, the 
other three children were dreadfully 
disappointed and I may as well admit 
it, Dad and I were too. But what 
ould one do with a sick baby? It was 
out of the question to take her along 
nd I am not the kind of a mother that 
can leave a sick child with someone 
else and go away and enjoy myself. 

Joan, that’s our oldest, is original 


Nag 


= 





and it was her question that helped 
to solve the problem. She asked, 
“Mother, can’t we camp anyway?” And 
there you have it—a_ vacation right 
at home and a good one too. 

We had planned to stay in tourist 
cabins along the way so that having 
to -have the baby in the house really 
did not spoil the illusion. We had 
tourist literature from a dozen places 
that we had expected to visit. Why 
not take the trip in imagination? And 
that is just what we did. 

Using the imagination was not so 
hard for the children, but Dad and I 
had to watch to keep from stepping 
out of our characters. The first day 
seemed endless. It is hard to make 
believe when one has been dealing 
with the real stuff life is made of for 
too long a time. Dad and I talked it 
over that first evening and decided 
that we must do our parts in this 
imaginary trip or we would not only 
spoil our own long looked forward to 
vacation, but that of the children. The 
second day went better and from then 
on, we wouldn’t. have given it up for 
anything. 


Well if it was to be a vacation, it 
should be just that—no cleaning 
house only what was needed for the 
comfort of the baby, no company din- 
ners, no weekly washing and ironing, 
no canning, just letting things go as 
if we weren’t there. We had a supply 
of paper dishes to save dish washing 
on the trip. These we used with pa- 
per tablecloths and napkins and paper 
“silver ware” on a table on the screen 
porch for some meals and in the back 
yard for others.. We moved the oil 
stove onto the porch and cooked there 
the meals that we had expected to 
cook in the cabins. .The other meals 
we cooked over an open fire in the 
back yard. The boys had a lot. of fun 
making the brick and rock stove and 
rustling up wood for it. We spent as 
much of our time as possible out of 
doors. 

A vacation that doubles up the work 
for the woman of the household is 
not worthy of the name. The baby 
had to have good care, but other than 
that. I took as much of the time as I 
could for resting and reading. Change 
is what makes a vacation anyway and 
if you can not change the scenery the 
next best thing is to change your own 
mental attitude and mental furnish- 
ings. 

Since we had our route pretty well 
mapped out we imagined at each meal 
just. how far along the road we were. 
Each night we had planned to reach 
a certain place in which to camp. The 
travel literature was a great help to’ 


~~ 


Some of the meals we cooked over an open fire in the back yard. 


our imaginations. Our meals were 
Teal tourist meals eaten at a camp 
table with folding camp stools and 
boxes for seats. 

By the end of the week we were 
well into the spirit of this imaginary 
vacation which had taken us little 
farther than our own back yard. Dad 
and the children went fishing and 
were caught in the rain and had to 
seek shelter in an old shed until the 
storm passed over. I am sure that no 
mountain trout ever tasted better than 
those common cat fish pulled out of 
an Iowa stream. © 

Now a vacation trip is no trip at 
all to most folks if they cannot bring 
back pictures taken of the places 
visited, of the fish caught and of them- 
selves in new and foreign surround- 
ings. We had that too. Each of the 
three older children made a scrap 
book of wrapping paper and during 
each day of the “trip” took pictures 
from the magazines and pasted in 
this book. The pictures taken were 
supposed to represent places and 
things seen. Then each with his sense 
of humor found pictures of our family 


or of the different ones of us individ- 
ually which he added to his book illus- 
trating what a vacation can do for 
one’s looks. Jimmy in his mischiev- 
ousness found a speckled picture of a 
baby which he called “Betty with the 
measles.” No one was allowed to see 
the scrap books until the trip was 
over and then we all enjoyed a pleas- 
ant evening seeing the sights and 
ourselves as others saw us in imagina- 
tion. 

Toward the end of the alloted time 
we all began to talk of. getting back 
home. And when the scheduled time 
for us to be at home arrived we found 
ourselves happy to be back in the old 
rut, rested and happy over our adven- 
ture. We all agreed that the best 
meal that we had had in the two 
weeks was the first one eaten off 
china dishes with real silver knives 
and forks. We had a real vacation 
and found the words in the song to 
be true after all: 

“You will find that happiness lies 

Under your eyes, 

Right in your own back yard.” 

Iowa. R. E. W. 


The Field of Purple Bloom 


A Story of Farming in Present Day Nebraska 
By CATHERINE TONGUE 





He sprang from the chair in a most undignified way, . 


. clutched at his trouser 


leg, at his waist line, then at his back. 


CHAPTER XII 
RANDMA had called Bobs on the 
phone to ask him to stop at the 
house on his way to church to take 
a mouse from the trap, a mouse that 
was caught by the tail and was drag- 
ging the trap all over the kitchen 
floor. The family were to take din- 
ner with Aunt Milly that day. 

When the twins arrived Aunt Milly 
was in the living room talking to 
grandma. They went around to the 
back door and entered without knock- 
ing. 

Aunt Milly’s silver mesh bag, the 
one that she carried to church; that 
is, when she wore her blue silk with 
the white stripes, was on the kitchen 
table with the white oil cloth. 

The twins stopped to look at the bag 
and to admire it. They fingered it a 
little, and Babs thought she would like 
to have one like it when she got to be 
@ woman as big as Aunt Milly and had 
a blue silk dress with white stripes. 

The bag didn’t interest Bobs—not 
just then. He started to look for the 
mouse that was caught by the tail. He 
found him in the pantry hiding behind 
the cooky jar. Bobs dragged him out, 
trap and. all. 

Shortly after, grandma heard the 
twins stirring about in the kitchen. 
Shé came out. She was dressed for 
church. Bobs was setting the trap. 

“That’s fine, Bobs. Did you dispose 
of the mouse?” 

“Yep, I ’sposed of it.” 

“Set the trap on the pantry shelf, 
the middle one. The pesky things have 
made a hole thru the wall. Put the 
trap close to the hole then wash your 
hands.” 

Bobs was washing his hands at the 
kitchen sink when Aunt Milly came 
out. She picked up the mesh bag, and 


* 


said: “Hurry, kiddies, if you want to 
ride in the sedan. It’s time we were 
off.” 

Babs eyed the mesh bag, looking 
sideways at it thru slanting lids. She 
giggled while in the kitchen, and she 
giggled in the car, sitting beside Aunt 
Milly, the silver mesh bag between 
them. Bobs sat in the back seat with 
grandma. He was very sober, very 
grave. 

He watched the people on the side- 
walks going to church, all dressed in 
their Sunday best, men, women and 
children. At last they came to the 
brick church. 

Milly parked the car on the shady 
side of the building. The Sunday 
school children were filing out. 

Tim Tucker was there, walking be- 
hind little Johnny Ferguson, pushing, 
shoving and tramping on his heels. 
The beady eyes searched for a new 
victim. They spied Bobs. He left off 
pestering little Johnny and edged his 
big bulk towards sobs, The first 
Bobs knew of Tim’s presence was 
when he felt a vicious pinch on his 
wrist, below the blouse band. 

“Ouch,” said Bobs, slapping his 
other hand over the hurt. 

“Little beast!” hissed Babs, digging 
her elbow into Tim’s ribs. At the same 
time. the heel of her shoe came in 
sharp contact with Tim’s shin bone. 

Grandma saw them. When they 
were seated about half way down the 
church, she on the outside, Bobs be- 
tween her and Babs, she lifted the 
hand and looked at the wrist. The 
marks of Tim’s nails showed plainly in 
the tender flesh. Blood was seeping 
from the cut. 

Grandma took a clean handkerchief 
from the black leather. bag and wiped 

(Continued on page 20) ~ 
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Homeward to Honolulu 


Flood Gets Lyric Over an Anniversary—and Hawaii 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


" LOHA! Aloha Oe!” 

4 Just as Mt. Fujiyama and a row 
of flapping windmills are the trade- 
marks of Japan and Holland, just so 
the fervent Alohas and _ the 
fragrant leis that greet every visitor 
to Honolulu, the symbol of Hawaii’s 
place in the sun. 

It may seem trite to suggest these 
two hackneyed terms as symbolic of 


are 











Not natives—just Mr. and Mrs. Flood 
celebrating. 


the Hawaiian Island, but I am not 
implying that the beauties and en- 
chantment of those Pacific isles be- 


gin and end with grass skirts, uke- 
leles, and lazy waves. ; 

No. the whining melodies of Tin 
Pan Alley and the grass huts and 
hula dances of vaudeville do not truly 
represent that Paradise of the Pacific 
any more than a steel guitar can be 
called a symphony orchestra or an 
adolescent tap dancer is symbolic of 
the Russian ballet. 

The charm of the Hawaiian Islands 
cannot be reproduced on a phonograph 
or represented by hot house palms and 
a ukelele chorus behind the footlights 
of vaudeville. To those who have 
visited the islands, Hawaii means more 
than a soffg and a dance and sunny 
skies and cool trade winds. “Aloha” 
means more than the name of a lilting 
song, and a lei is something more 
than the loops of crepe paper that 
hang about the dark-dyed necks of 
“Hawaiian” dancing girls who are as 
American as their costumes. 

Aloha is a part of the very spirit of 
the islands itself, and one who has 
failed to appreciate something of the 
depth of feeling which that word con- 
veys has failed to understand Hawaii 
and her peoples. It is more than sim- 
ply the Hawaiian “word” for “wel- 
come” or “fargwell” it is a polynesian 
benedicite. It. is an expression of love, 
sympathy, joy and sorrow, a word of 
many meanings. It is synonymous 
with Hawaii. As a word it has trav- 
eled intO many lands but it has, un- 
fortunately, lost much of the richness 
of its meaning except in the land of 
its origin. I suppose this is parly 
true because nowhere else in the world 
has it been warmed by the same 
hospitality, the same friendly thought- 
fulness for others, as in these beau- 
tiful islands in the Pacific from 
whence it came. 

Naturally, I met more than an ordi- 
nary welcome myself when my ship, 
the Rakuyo Maru, docked in the harbor 
of Honolulu, for my wife, whom I had 
not seen for nearly a year, was waiting 


there for me. This is not a romance 
but a story of Hawaii and so I need 
not; describe our meeting there that 
day, our wedding anniversary. We 
said “Aloha, Aloha Oe!” 

She had an armful of leis to hang 
about my neck, genuine Hawaiian leig 
made out of real flowers whose frag- 
rance and coloring was as rich as the 
meaning of the Alohas uttered by the 
smiling, friendly Hawaiian family who 
had come down with my wife to meet 
the ship. It was a real Honolulu wel- 
come, . 

To a visitor from our own United 
States, which the Hawaiians call “the 
mainland,” Honolulu, of course, looks 
excitingly foreign and tropical and 
strange; but for me who had come 
from the other direction it looked ex- 
citingly domestic and American and 
familiar. It looked like home again. 
There was the American flag. The 
customs officers, porters, policemen— 
they spoke English. The good old 
American dollar was the official coin 
of the realm. The signs on the street 
cars and the fronts of windows, they 
were in English and advertising the 
old familiar Ainerican products. 

There was a white man running a 
street car, another driving a taxi, white 
waiters in the restaurant windows— 
policemen, barbers, delivery boys, 
white men and women everywhere, 
talking my language, wearing Amer- 
ican clothes. To me it was home again. 

But to the visitor from “the main- 
land,” there are plenty of sights and 
sounds and smells, yes, and even 
tastes, to satisfy the one who has ex- 
pected a purely foreign land. We 
have all heard so much of Honolulu 
that I had thought I would get the 
disappointment that so often comes 
from too much expectation. Such was 
not the case at all. 

Highly advertised as this much- 
touted Paradise of the Pacific has 
long been, it is not. over-advertised, 
and it struck me so from the start. It 
was June. The sun was shining, as it 
always shines on that beautiful fleet 
of islands, but the steady trade wind 
cooled the air, as it always cools the 
air. It. is only a gentle breeze, but 
day and night that steady wind keeps 
up, cool and gentle, soft and sure. 
Sunshine and trade winds, it is spring- 
time all the year. 

Now and then it rains, to be sure 
several times a day perhaps. But the 








another ship for home. We had no 
idea how long we would stay. We 
would simply settle down on that fa- 
mous beach and do as everyone else 
in Honolulu does—just let the rest of 
the world go by. 

Our tavern, where we settled down, 
was directly on the beach, Waikiki it- 
self, that famous beach where the 
surf and the trade winds have met 
since the first song was sung of 
Hawaii no one knows how many cen- 
turies ago. We could stand in our own 
back yard there on that famous beach 
and see the surf come curling in 
against a rainbow background, row 
upon row of white-topped breakers of 
surf, like rank upon rank of charging 


cavalry, heads tossing in the air, hoofs © 


rolling in the sand until finally, as 
they broke in the face of the sloping 
beach, they were melted away and ran 
back, back to the rainbow and the 
great ocean from whence they had 
come. 

We could feel the trade wind upon 
our backs, whispering thru the palms 
and monkey pod and mango and bread- 
fruit trees about us, and then frisking 
on to play with the breakers as they 
came charging in at our feet. We 
could sit on that cool beach at twi- 
light and watch the tropical dusk come 
creeping in on one side as the surf and 
tide crept in on the other, each silent, 
blending each other into a million tints 
until darkness dropped the curtain 
and only the sound remained. 

We could sit on the beach at mid- 
night and see only the flash of moon- 
beams on the glistening surf, the spray 
of liquid moonlight dancing across the 
beach. And then as tho the laughing 
gods on Diamond Head had called for 
music suitable for such a scene ws 
could hear the lapping of the cease- 
less surf that gurgled at our feet, the 
breakers’ booming basso, and the mel- 
ody of the wood-wind instruments in 
the palms above our heads. And then, 
to make: this tropical orchestration 
complete there came floating on the 
trade winds the softly-strummed mel- 
odies from steel guitars and the slum- 
brdus croonings of Hawaiian voices 
singing in the night. 

We could sit in the cool shade of our 
back yard on Waikiki Beach in the 
morning and see the brown native surf 
riders come charging in on the mane 
of a roaring breaker, poised on their 
boards like a bronze figure mounted 
ona dart. Riding out of the sun these 


bronze Hawaiian men would mount 
their glistening surf board in the face 
of a speeding breaker and then rise, as 
graceful as a sprite on the bow of a 
boat, erect, to come scudding into the 
beach like an offering from the ocean’s 
depths. 





Mr. and Mrs. Flood in their back yard on Waikiki. 


Hawaiians do not call it rain; they 
call it liquid sunshine for that is really 
what it is. A gentle rain begins, the 
sun keeps shining through, you step 
beneath a sheltering tree for a few 
minutes and enjoy the rainbow, and 
in a few minutes the sunshine is dry 
again-—always sunshine everywhere. 

* We checked our beggage out to a 
little tavern on Waikiki where we 
would stop a few days and enjoy 
this istand paradise before boarding 


Morning, evening and night, the 
beach at Waikiki is the playhouse of 
the gods where nature and Neptune 
stage their daily pageantry with no 
two acts the same. And in that hippo. 
drome we lived—and never inquired 
about. the sailings of ships for home. 
Here was a place to live, if that is all 
one had to do. Climate, nature, peo- 
ple, all healthy, all pleasant, all beau- 
tiful and sublime. That is Honolulu, 
and the beach at Waikiki. 





| Service Bureau | 


Thief Found Snowy 
Trail Hot 


When a_ neighborhood gathering 
turns into a searching party, it bodes 
ill for the thief involved, as W. 7 
Brown, who attempted to steal chick. 
ens from the Gust Carlsen place, giz 
miles northeast of Hinton, Iowa, dig 
covered. One snowy night last Jap. 
uary Carlson heard someone in the 
chicken house, and immediately 
grabbed the gun and let a couple of 
shots fly. Upon the report of the gun 
the thief dropped his bag of chickens 
and started off thru the fields, ey. 
dently thinking he hadn’t a chance 
to reach his car which was parked ip 
the road. 

Our Service Bureau member imme 
diately called the neighbors. It hap 




















3rown, who was captured in a midnight 
chase. 


pened that quite a few of them were 
assembled in one of the homes. The 
entire group came over and organized 
a regular searching party. Walter 
Lang and Wm. Kounkel placed them- 
selves by the thief’s car, ready to 
pounce, on him should he circle around 
and come back to it. Clint Richards 
and Gust Lang followed tracks of the 
thief thru the snow several miles, 
then relayed the trail to A. H. 
Kounkel who continued alone for five 
miles when Fred Radamacher and 
Wm. Spies joined him. About two 
miles south of Merrill they found the 
thief, almost asleep after his hike, be 
side a little fire near the bank of the 
Floyd river. 

A. H. Kounkel, the only man with a 
gun, ordered Brown to throw up his 
hands and marched him over to Hin- 


~ton, where they called Sheriff Hugh 


Maxwell, who came down at once and 
took the prisoner to Le Mars. The 
trial was postponed and not until July 
15 was a sentence of from one to ten 
years pronounced. 

Following our investigation the 
Service Bureau is dividing its $50 re 
ward as offered among those farmers 
who took part in the search—Walt 
Lang, A. H. Kounkel, Fred Radamach- 
er, Wm. Spies, G. A. Lang, Wm. Koun- 
kel and Clint Richards. If their social 
parties are carried on with the same 
efficiency displayed in conducting the 
man hunt, no doubt they are to be 
congratulated on both. And sice Gust 
Carlsen’s membership sign was prop 
erly posted, Wallaces’ Farmer is glad 
to pay the reward in question in an 
effort to rid the neighborhood of fur- 
ther visits from thieving prowlers. 


Have You Seen Her? 


Mrs. Fred C. Boody, Independence, 
Iowa, wants her daughter, Mary Ellen, 
to come home. Mary left home unex- 
pectedly and her mother is heartbro 
ken. If any of you folks hear of her, 
tell Mrs. Boody, 
mother. 
























Mary, write your 
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A Big Legume Year— What Fertilizers and Lime Do 


By OTHA D. WEARIN 


a rom Southwestern Iowa 
vy 


OME parts of Iowa are having the 
thering S heaviest crops of alfalfa that have 
- bodes Miyeen known for years. In Mills coun- 
W. 1. y, fields have been reported as yield- 
cal ing two tons to the acre at the first 
a, dig qtting. Such production is, however, 
t Jam rather unusual. Many instances have 
in the mybeen found where more than a ton 
diately and a half has been secured and the 
iple of second cuttings bid fair to do as well. 
e gun jm Te unusual yields are probably due 
ickeng favorable weather conditions this 
8, ey season. There has been an ample sup- 
chance ply of moisture that has stimulated 
ked in gyplenty of stooling out and a rapid 

growth, both of which have combined 
jn producing a crop of thick growing, 
fine stemmed hay. 


























imme 
it hap 
jent results this year from patching up 
the thin spots in their alfalfa fields 
with new seeding. In those cases the 
entire hay lands were either harrowed 
or disked lightly and the seed scat- 
tered with a hand seeder wherever 
it was needed. Practically everyone 
who tried it improved their stand. 
Disking alfalfa suggests the recent 
belief that it may be inadvisable to 
tear it up to that extent. But loosen- 
ing the soil of our alfalfa ground has 
always appeared to thicken and stim- 
wate the growth of the legume. Farm- 
ers are now beginning to use tractor 
mowers and it can be noticed that the 
lugs on the wheels chop into the roots 
of the hay unmercifully, especially 





Some farmers have reported excel- | 





a start as a means of insuring a fu- 
ture crop. The result is always an in- 
creased percentage of fertility and 
subsequently of profits. Unless the 
production of soil builders is empha- 
sized in Iowa it is possible that the 
state might descend to where a de- 
pleted soil would render agriculture 
as unprofitable here as in some aban- 
doned sections of the east. 


An Old Time Thresher 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Some months ago I wrote you a de- 
scription of the first reaper I ever saw. 





I am now sending you a photo of the | 


first threshing machine and a descrip- 
tion of it, commencing with the horse- 
power. This consisted of an upright 
eight feet high, with an iron pin driven 
in each end, the lower one set in a 
hole in a block of wood staked to the 
ground. The upper end was held by 
grape vines for guys. Four pieces of 
4x4, eight feet. long, supported by 
grape vines from the top served as 
levers. The rim was made by bending 
two fence boards and nailing them to- 
gether. The horses were made to 
step over the rim and work in a small 
circle. A six inch leather belt was 
around it and a drum pulley two feet 
in diameter. A two foot bevel cast 
wheel was put on it. The horizontal 
shaft, from the pinion, had a three 
foot wheel that drove the cylinder. 
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ith a The new practice appears to have done 
» his 2° damage as an examination a week 
Hin. @° two afterward reveals the hay to 
Iugh @e just as thick and flourishing as 
and @ ever. 
The 
July A county-wide soil tour was spon- 
) ten Bsored during the summer by the Mills 
County Farm Bureau for the purpose 
the Hof studying the effects of lime and 
) re B fertilizers on production. Three pro- 
ners #cesses were observed: the use of su- 





Valt B perphosphate, complete fertilizer and 
ach- @ lime. 
oun- A field was visited where superphos- 


cial B phate had been used on new alfalfa 
ame @ seeding with barley as a nurse crop 
the § and the results on both appeared to be 
: be B good. In another, superphosphate and 
sust Bcomplete fertilizer had been used side 
Top’ @ by side on corn and of course the lJat- 
glad Bter appeared to be doing the best. 
a @ Several alfalfa fields that had been 


ful: @limed were observed and invariably 
the owners stated that the excellent 
legume crops on the ground were se- 
> cured where other seedings had failed 


before liming. The observation 
nce, Prompted Mr. E. S. Dyas, of Ames, to 
len, @52Y that sooner or later lime will be 
ex- @4eeded in the southwest section of 





>TO lowa and there is no substitute for it. 
ier, | Where a condition of acidity does 
our @**/st it is all the more urgent that the 





lime be used and the legumes given 








An old time threshing rig; model by E. P. Milner, Red Oak, Iowa. 


The cylinder was made of a solid 
block of wood two feet long, twelve 
inches in diameter. The teeth were 
mere spikes driven in and the bundles 
were unbound so the knot would not 
break the teeth. 

The straw, chaff and wheat shot out 
against a sheet hung eight feet in 
front; was raked off with a light rake, 
then stacked, often with wooden forks, 
fifty bushels per day. This dates to 
1840. Later, a box ten feet long, with 
a slatted bottom’-was swung in front, 
and made to swing back and forth so 
the straw worked off the end, the 
wheat falling below. 

Later, a hole was dug in the ground 
and a fanning mill was set in under- 
neath, making a separator. Later still, 
Mr. McClure placed his fanning mill 
in front of the cylinder, put an in- 
clined plane between, with a web belt 
of cords and slats; carried the wheat 
and straw to the fanning mills. Mr. 
Pitt of Buffalo, N. Y., substituted the 
slatted web with a canvas with slats, 
dispensing with the inclined plane. 
He also used an inclined elevator to 
carry the tailings back to the cylinder. 

E. P. MILNER. 

Montgomery County, Iowa. 





Remarks: Mr. Milner’s picture does 
not include all the parts in his descrip- 
tion. The 4x4x8 levers are not shown. 
The picture includes only the mechan- 
ical threshing portion of the machine. 
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THE NEW EMBLEM DEDICATED 
e TO BETTER MOTORING «+ 


What the 
Marland-Continental 


Merger Means_-to Motorists 


HE consolidation of the resources and facilities of 

the Marland Companies and the Continental Oil 
Company, under the latter’s name, is more than a cor- 
porate merger. It is a union of well-balanced | RET 
manufacturing and marketing operations from which 
-will come a host of unusual advantages to the millions 
of customers and thousands of distributors. 


Out of a total area of more than two and a quarter million 
acres in eight States, Continental can now select from almost 
2 billion gallons of oil annually, the best for each requirement 
and thus assure a Standard uniform product. And, Continental 
is fortunate in that its eight modern refineries are well located 
to afford prompt and economical delivery. 


Continental refinery engineers enjoy a national reputation. 
In addition to adopting the newest and most efficient methods 
for these big refineries, they have designed certain machinery 
and developed processes which are exclusive to this company. 


Practically half of the United States is now dotted so closely 
with Conoco Stations and Dealers that a motorist may drive 
anywhere in this tremendous area without introducing other 
than Conoco products to his car. 


In brief, the joined forces of these two great companies af- 
ford a greater, better service to the users of motor fuels and 
lubricants wherever the Sign of the Red Triangle is displayed, 
on tank trucks or at Stations or dealers. 
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aft one-stove Cost 


Thousands of RAY-BOY 
Owners praise its almost 
unbelievable heating 
power and fuel econ- 
omy. 


With. actual furnace 
heating power the beau- 
tiful RAY-BOY heats 
every room. Unlike base- 
ment furnaces no heat is 
lost in the cellar. All heat 
delivered to rooms. 


And the floor is heated from 
85° to 100°! Truly the miracle 
worker among parlor furnaces. 
No longer those drafty floors. 
The floor is made safe for chil- 
dren. 

With greater heating power 
than two or three stoves, RAY- 
BOY requires much less fuel 
Piste M@altiar BielueleeM@e matarteccee 
tion. 

Ask your dealer to show you 
RAY-BOY inside and out. 
Then you will know the how 
PY ate muses dete Mecutte ele) (mace 
formance. 
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PHE GLOBE STOVE & RANGE CO. 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 





PARLOR FURNACE 





| and Zechariah. 














Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes ae may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not siwaye apply to 


the quarterly reviews. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper unt!l specia! written permission has been obtained. 
















Ezra’s Return to 
Jerusalem 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for September 1, 1929. Ezra, 7:1 
—8:36. Printed, Ezra, 7:6-10; 8:21-23, 
31, 32.) 


“This Ezra went up from Babylon. 
And he was a ready scribe in the law 
of Moses, which Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, had given; and the king 
granted him all his request, according 
to the hand of Jehovah his God upon 
him. (7) And there went up some of 
the children of Israel, and of the 
priests, and the Levites, and the sing- 
ers, and the porters, and the Nethinim, 
unto Jerusalem, in the seventh year 
of Artaxerxes the king. (8) And he 
came to Jerusalem in the fifth month, 
which was in the seventh year of the 
king. (9) For upon the first day of 
the first month began he to go up 
from Babylon; and on the first day of 
the fifth month came he to Jerusalem 
according to the good hand of his God 
upon him. (10) For Ezra had set his 
heart to seek the law of Jehovah, and 
to do it, 
and ordinances. ... 

“Then I proclaimed a fast there, at 
the river Ahava, that we might humble 
ourselves before our God, to seek of 
him a straight way for us, and for our 
little ones, and for all our substance. 
(22) For I was ashamed to ask of the 
king a band of soldiers and horsemen 
to help us against the enemy in the 
way, because we had spoken unto the 
king, saying, The hand of our God is 
upon all them that seek him for good; 
but his power and his wrath is against 
all them that forsake him. (23 
So we fasted and besought our God for 
this: and he was entreated for us.. 
(31) Then we departed from the river 
Ahava on the twelfth day of the first 
month, to go unto Jerusalem: and the 
hand of our God was upon us, and he 
delivered us from the hand of the 
enemy and the lier-in-wait by the way. 
(32) And we came to Jerusalem, and 
abode their three days.” 





the study of the 
entire seventh and 
The book is 


Before beginning 
lesson, read the 
eighth chapters of Ezra. 
divided into two distinct parts—the 
first six chapters, in which Ezra is 
merely a historian, and the rest gives 
a record of his personal experience. 
There is an interval of nearly eighty 
years between the two periods, and 
of at least fifty of it there is no re- 
corded history. The entire book, and 
also Nehemiah, are a continuation of 
Chronicles, and they are intended to 
earry the history of Israel thru the 
captivity and until they are returned 
unto their native land. The prophets 
belonging to this period are Haggai 
Malachi comes later, 
but all the other prophets belong to 
the period of which the _ historical 
record is found in the books of Samuel, 
Kings and Chronicles, and these 
prophecies should always be read in 
connection with history. Daniel and 
Ezekiel, of course, belong to the 
period of the captivity, and are prior 
to this date, while Esther comes in be- 
tween the sixth and seventh chapters 
of the book of Ezra. 

Let us get a clear idea of these re- 
turns. We are apt to speak of the re- 
turn as one. There were at least two, 
and probably three. The first return, 
under the leadership of Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua, was under the reign of Cyrus, 
B. C. 536. The altar was then built, 
and some fifteen or twenty years af- 
terward the temple was. constructed 
under the powerful influence of Hag- 


and to teach in Israel statutes | 





Aaron himself. 





gai and Zechariah. The history is then 
blank until the reign of Artaxerxes I, 
the son of Xerxes or Ahasuerus, to 
which period Esther belongs, and there 
is atradition that this Artaxerxes was 
the son of Esther. If so, it accounts 
for the very great degree of favor that 
he showed to the Jews, as narrated in 
the seventh chapter of this book. 
There were about 50,000 people in the 
first return, probably 7,000 or 8,000 
people, including women and children, 
in the second; and thirteen years after- 
wards there was probably a consider- 
able number returned under the lead- 
ership of Nehemiah. Nehemiah and 
Ezra were contemporaries and co- 
workers during the last portion of the 
life of Ezra. 

Ezra, however, is the most impor- 
tant character at this particular pe- 
riod, and his life marks avery distinct 
period in Jewish history. For the first 
time the word scribe appears in the 
sacred writings, and with the excep- 
tion of Malachi no other prophet fol- 
lows. Heretofore the prophets ap- 
peared with their imperative “Thus 
saith the Lord’; hereafter the scribe 
appears, and the rabbi with his finger 
on the written record of the Divine 
will, and proclaims, “Thus it is writ- 
ten.” Ezra is, therefore, what might 
be regarded as the first Jewish schol- 
ar; the only one “ike unto him was 
Moses. He was of a princely race, and 
his abbreviated pedigree may be found 
in the first six verses of the seventh 
chapter. It is not complete, in some 
places many generations having been 
left out, the object being simply to 
show his direct priestly descent from 
He was in high favor 
with Artaxerxes, the king, as a learned 
scribe, a careful student, and a man 
of undoubted integrity and devotion to 
the interests of his people. (See the 
copy of the decree written in Chaldean, 
contained in Ezra, 7:11-26.) Ezra had 
evidently devoted his life to collecting 
the records of his people, gathering up 
every scrap of history and prophecy, 
and the story of this led him to under- 
take the leadership of those who were 
now ready to return and reinforce the 
colony which over seventy years be- 
fore had located at Jerusalem. The 
high estimation in which Ezra was 
held by Artaxerxes may be seen from 
the fact that the free-will offerings 
and the donation from the royal treas- 
ury aggregated not less than $6,000,- 
000, which, considering the purchasing 
power of money then as compared 
with now, might be of value of any- 
where from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000 
of our money. 

The colony started from Persia, 
probably from Shushan, and after sev- 
eral days camped at the river Ahava. 
The place is not now known, but it was 
several days’ journey from the Persian 
capital, and was probably at the edge 
of the great desert, the passage of 
which seemed so terrible to travelers 
with the means of communication then 
at their disposal. Here the caravan 
halted, and three days were consumed 
in organizing the expedition. It was 
discovered then that while there were 
several priests, there were no Levites. 
They then sent deputations to the Jew- 
ish colony Casiphia, the location of 
which is now unknown, but probably a 
very considerable Jewish settlement 
and educational center, and from this 
settlement they secured a number of 
Levites and 220 Nethinim or servants 
of the temple, a body which had re- 
mained distinct from the time when it 
was first organized by David and Sol- 
omon. 

The next thing was the proclamation 
of a fast, the object of which was to 


ae 
secure the favor of the Almighty, ang 
especially in view of the dangers that 
threatened them in _ their journey 
| across the desert, which it required 
four months to accomplish. It was a 
| very courageous thing to cross this 
| desert. without a military escort, in. 
fested as it was then and is yet by ma. 
rauding bands of robbers, Carrying 
with them treasure amounting ty 
about $6,000,000. When Nehemiah, wit, 
little or no treasure, crossed this des. 
ert thirteen years afterward, he did i 
with an escort of soldiers. All this 





shows the character of the man Ezr, 
Devout, learned, the most learned may 
of the time in the laws of his God, anq 
with a sublime faith in the future of 
his race, he believed that he would be 


| under Divine guidance in this time of 


great anxiety and distress. He tells yg 
why he did not ask an escort of go}. 
diers (verse 22). He had told the king 
that his people were under the proter. 


| ing care of Jehovah, that “The hand of 


our God is upon all them that see; 
him for good; but his power and his 
wrath is against all them that forsake 
him.” Believing this, teaching this, he 


| Was ashamed to require of the king a 





band of soldiers and horses to help 
him against the enemy in the way. 
Ezra was not only a man of sublime 
faith and devout learning, but also a 
man of very great prudence and discre. 
tion. After fasting and seeking earnest. 
ly the Divine favor, he selected twelve 
of the chief priests, some of whom 
were both priests and Levites, and 
carefully weighed over to them all the 


| silver and the gold. (and we have no 


| 


| them: “Ye 


doubt took a receipt), then said to 
are holy unto Jehovah: and 
the vessels are holy,” as a part of the 
temple furniture, and this silver and 
gold is the free-will offering of the 
people. “Watch ye, and keep them 
until ye weigh them before the chiefs 
of the priests and Levites, and the 
princes of the fathers’ houses of Israel, 
at Jerusalem, in the chambers of the 


| house of Jehovah.” In all this we find 


| is nothing 


Ezra the careful business man as well 
as the learned expounder of the law 
of the Lord. Why not? There was in 
this treasure collections which had no 
doubt been taken up for years from the 
Jewish settlements in the Persian em- 
pire. There were the holy vessels and 
gifts from the royal treasury, and there 
like requiring those in 
charge of sacred gifts of this value to 
feel the very great and special respon- 
sibility that rests upon them. It is a 
good thing to apply business principles 
to every department of religious work 
and to keep account of the Lord’s mon- 
ey as carefully as the government 
keeps account of taxes, or the busi- 


| ness man of the accounts of his own 





business. 

You will find in the last verses of 
the lesson that at the end of four 
months the caravan reached Jerusalem 
in safety, having been delivered from 
the hands of robbers on the long and 
dangerous journey. On the fourth day 
the treasure was weighed back to the 
officers of the temple, each particular 
class of property being numbered and 


| weighed and entered upon the books. 


The sublime faith in Divine providence 
that Ezra showed must have made 4 
very deep impression on the heathen 
mind of the day. The successful trans- 
port of all that treasure, without an 
escort of soldiers and horsemen, in 
the faith that the Divine providence 
that had guarded Israel would see 
them safely thru, would be about the 
most effective lesson that could be 
given to the Persian mind, and espe- 
cially the Persian military mind at 
that, time. To the Jews, it seemed 
like a second return from, Egypt. “And 
they offered burnt-offerings unto the 
God of Israel.” 





Stockings short in the feet cause 
almost as much trouble as that caused 
by short shoes. Get stockings half an 
inch longer than the feet, to be sure 
of enough room for the toes. 





An electric fan in the kitchen does 


much to relieve the discomfort of pre- 


paring meals in hot weather. 
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THE POULTRY 


Commercial Feeds Im- 
portant 


Last year there was a total of 1,750 
different brands of commercial feed 
registered for sale in Iowa. In addi- 
tion there were 220 different brands 
of mineral mixtures and 162 stock ton- 


ics. The inspection tags sold to be 
applied to commercial feed mixtures 
shows that a total of 413,495 tons of 
the different feeds were sold. As in- 
spection tags are not required on pure 
wheat, oats, corn, rye, buckwheat, 
bran, shorts or middiings made in 
Iowa, some idea can be obtained of 
the importance of the feed industry in 
the state. 

When feeds are sold they must be 
labelled to give the net weight in or- 
der that the purchaser will always 
know the quantity of feed purchased. 
Then the name and address of the 
manufacturer or dealer must be given 
in order that the responsibility of the 
product may be ascertained. The guar- 
anteed analysis must be given so that 
the buyer can figure the cost of the 
product in terms of protein, fat and 
other ingredients. In addition, a list 
of the ingredients must be given so 
that people will know something about 
the products which are used in the 
manufacture of the mixture. 

Feed laws, like most other laws of 
this kind, try to throw the protection 
around the consumer of the product. 
However, the proper enforcement of 
feed laws also insures fairer competi- 
tion and fairer play between dealers 
and manufacturers. 

There are more different brands of 
poultry feeds on the market than all 
other types of feeds combined. 





More Processed Milk for 
Chickens 


Test after test has proved that a 
plentiful supply of liquid milk is one 
of the best ingredients in the ration 
for chicks of any size. 








It keeps the | 


baby chick in better health, growing | 


faster, and makes for uniform and 
early maturity in the flock. Nothing 
is better for getting the pullets in prof- 
itable production early than plenty of 
milk and a good ration otherwise. And 
it continues to be good thruout the 
hen’s laying career. It helps keep up 
heavy production thru the summer and 
hastens the molt period. But poultry 
keepers largely know this. Their 
problem is, in many cases, one of get- 
ting the milk, rather than lack : of 
knowledge or desire to use it. But 
there is little excuse for not using 
milk now. Liquid milk is often not 
produced or can not be bought readily. 
But the great’ increase in production 
of condensed skim-milk, buttermilk 
and dried milk, and the reduced price 
of these, makes the use of milk in 
some form practical and highly prof- 
itable. We can’t afford not to feed it. 
The condensed can be fed “straight” 
or diluted with two to five times as 
much water, or the dried buttermilk 
or skim-milk can be substituted for 


part of the meat protein carrier in the | GEO. H. LEE CO., 978 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 





mash or added to it if the total of the 
two doesn’t make up more than 20 per 
cent of the total of the mash by 
weight. 

One of the probable outstanding 
changes in poultry feeding that will 
occur within the next few years is the 
increased use of processed milk in the 
rations of both growing and mature 
chickens.—J. W. 





Canada Leads in Egg 
Consumption 


Consumption of eggs in Canada for 





the year 1928 is placed by the Domin- | 
ion Bureau of Statistics as being 30.65 | 


dozens of eggs per capita. This 
means an average of 367.8 eggs for 
each person for the year. When Can- 
ada established their egg grading law, 
the average consumption of eggs in 
that country was less than it was in 
the United States. 
sumption in the United States has in- 
creased slightly in recent years, the 
consumption in Canada has doubled. 
For several years the Canadians 
have had a compulsory egg grading 
law. This law not only compels the 


While the con- 


buying of eggs from producers on | 
grade, but also requires that eggs be | 
| sold to consumers on a graded basis. 


This law has encouraged the produc- 
tion of quality eggs by giving the pro- 
ducers a premium on good eggs and 
it has also given the consumer a prod- 
uct in which he has confidence. This 
has resulted in increased production 
of eggs in Canada on account, of more 


| satisfactory returns as well as increas- 


ing consumption on account of the buy- 
er’s confidence. 

The progress which has been made 
in Iowa in the marketing of better 
quality eggs has been largely due to 
the compulsory candling law and such 
quality grading as has been estab- 
lished by the egg trade. The compul- 





sory candling law has largely prevent- | 


ed the selling of eggs which have be- 
come unfit. for food. Voluntary grad- 
ing has furnished the producers in lim- 
ited areas a more satisfactory price 
for their high quality eggs and has, 
therefore, stimulated the marketing of 
a better product. Undoubtedly the 
next step in our egg program will be 
additional attention to grading. The 


question which should be studied by | 


both egg producers and the dealers is 
whether the interests of all would be 
best served by some compulsory egg 
grading law, or whether the best re- 
sults can be obtained by working on 
a voluntary basis. 


GIZZARD CAPSULES 


TRADE MARK ANO PATENTS CENDING 


For Worms in Poultry 


This improved method of worming 
poultry with medicine in an insoluble 
capsule, carries the correct undiluted 
dose to the gizzard where it is ground 
up like a grain of corn and the medi- 
cine emptied directly into the intestines 
upon the worms. Does away with all 
danger from absorption in crop, gullet 
and stomach. Rapid in us per 
hour. Many millions used last year. 
Sold by dealers. Adult size $1.75 per 100. 
Chick size $1.00 per 100. Less in quan- 
tity. Samples, full details and new 
Poultry Book free on request. 

































There’s nothing magic in the ability to prepare tempting, 
appetizing dishes. Ask Mother—she knows that the secret 
of good cooking, is a good RANGE. Your cooking suffers 
and you are doing a lot of unnecessary work if there is a 
worn-out, old-fashioned range in your kitchen. Why not 


change now before the cold weather sets in. 
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The greatest achievement of a firm with nearly 60 
years of successful experience in building cooking 
appliances. It is a far cry from the old style cook stove 
to the modern Bakewell Riverside 
choice of seven beautiful colors—Emerald Green and 
Ivory; Turquoise Blue and Ivory; Tan and Ivory; 
| Tan; Pearl Grey; Blue, and Snow White. Fully mod- 
| ernized in every detail. Every feature, one that saves 
time and hard work. With the new Bakewell River- 


Range. Your 


side, the wonderful cooking and baking 
ability of the coal range reaches new 
heights of perfection. Comparison re- 





veals the reason for its great popu- 
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There is a reliable merchant in 
your community or near you selling 
Bakewell Riverside Ranges and 
Fireplace Radionas. If you do not 
know his name, write us, and we 

will tell you where you can see i 
these wonderful new heating and 


i 










Mail the coupon for 

a copy of the River- 
’ am Cook 

- any 

» and helpful household 

. F suggestions 


larity in farm homes. 













ook. 
new recipes 


will be 
the interest- 
es of this 
t is sent 


| Rock Island Stove Co., Dept. WS-2, Rock Island, Ill. 
Please send me your free Cook Book, I expect to 


cooking appliances. z= i buy a new Renee GE ds daccaanensa ebdahoun (date) 
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Betty’s Scrap Book 
Is Lots of Fun 


With the help of Betty’s little Re- 
cipes for Little Cooks, every little boy 
and girl can learn to cook many dif- 
ferent dishes. Betty’s scrap book is so 
interesting that all little cooks will 
enjoy having it. Thousands of scrap 
books are already being used and little 
cooks like them very much. 

In the second issue of this paper, 
each month, for a period of two years, 
Betty will have a full page of Little 
Recipes for Little Cooks. The recipes 
are simple and easy to learn, and with 
their help you can make delicious 
things to eat. 


If you have not started your scrap book, you can still do so without 
missing any of the pages, as the first seven are printed right in the scrap 
book, together with eighteen extra blank pages. Think of it, a large, hand- 
some cook book, that is different, all your own! 

To make ordering easy, use the coupon. 














To Betty, Care of Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Please find 10 cents (coins or stamps) enclosed for one of your biz 
scrap books, large enough to hold a full page of recipes. 
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F ONE is to be a successful flower 

gardener she must be always plan- 
ning ahead, the well known Scriptural 
admonition to take no thought for the 
morrow, notwithstanding. And if you 
resolved early last spring when you 
saw that lovely clump of gay, red 
tulips, that. you would have some in 
your own garden next spring, you will 
have to begin the preparations very 
soon. 

The spring flowering bulbs are 
planted in the fall. They may be 
planted in Iowa from the first of 
October until the ground is closed 
with frost. Since most of the bulbs 
on the market are imported from Hol- 
land it is necessary to get your bulb 
order in sometime before they are 
wanted. It is not too early to order 
now. In case your order does not ar- 
rive before the ground is frozen, it is 
advisable to cover the place intended 
for them with about two feet of dry 
leaves, straw or manure to prevent 
freezing so that the bulbs can be 
planted with safety when they do ar- 
rive. 

Clumps Are Effective. 


Bulbs may be planted anywhere that 
happens to suit. the fancy of the gar- 
dener, but they are found to give a 
much more attractive effect if planted 
in clumps or in with other things 
than when planted in a single thin 
line. I have pink tulips and Sweet 
Williams together in front. of the 
foundation planting. The contrast of 
the bright tulips with the blue of the 
Sweet Williams is lovely. Fancy beds 
of bulbs are somettmes used but for 
a home I prefer more informal plant- 
ing. Scattered hit and miss in the 
perennial border the spring flowering 
bulbs find no happier home. Tulips 
are delightful planted with pansies. 
And if you have a rock garden or the 
beginning of one, don’t fail to take ad- 
vantage of the bulbs which bloom 
early to enhance its beauty. 

Tulips are planted about six inches 
apart. A rule for depth of planting 
that is followed by many is twice the 
depth of the bulb. In other words 
then, tulips will usually be planted 
three or four inches deep. Make a 
hole with a stick big enough to receive 
the bulb; put in an inch of sand; set 
the bulb in the sand but do not press 
down into ft and then cover with soil. 
The reason for the sand is to insure 
drainage. Bulbs like moisture but 
must be in well drained situations, 
otherwise the bulbs will rot instead of 
rooting. The best soil for bulbs is a 
crumbled, sandy loam, fertilized with 
well rotted stable manure. Be careful 
not to let fertilizer come in contact 
with the bulbs. 

Bulbs once planted can be left year 
after year. I know of a garden where 
tulips have been left undisturbed for 
a period of over ten years. My neigh- 
bor takes her bulbs up and divides 
them after the third year. 


What to Buy. 


There are several kinds of tulips 
including Darwin, Cottage and Breed- 
er. There is another group of tulips 
which are grown only as interesting 
specimens and not in groups as are 
the first mentioned kinds. Among 
these are to be found the Parrot or 
Dragon tulips, the Bizarre, the Rem- 


brandt and the Bybleomen tulips. For 
the home garden the Darwin tulips are 
recommended first of all. Before 
placing your order study the catalog 
for heights and time of bloom. For 


instance, if you are planting a bulb 
border, you will want the shorter bulbs 
in front. and the tallest ones in the 
back. For the best effect too, you 








Adventuring With Bulbs 


By ROBERTA EARLE WINDSOR 








will want to enhance the mass of 
color effect by having bulbs grouped 
together that bloom at the same time. 

Here are a few tulips recommended 
for the home garden: Afterglow (Dar- 
win), deep rosy orange, with a salmon 
tinted edge; La Fiancee (Darwin) rose 
shaded mauve, edged with light rose; 
Mr. Farnscomb Sanders (Darwin), 
vivid orange to scarlet with a white 
base; Harry Veitch (Darwin), bril- 
liant blood-red with blue base; Rev. B. 
Ewbank (Darwin), silvery lavender 
shading toward the center into bluish- 
heliotrope; and Zulu (Darwin), rich 
violet black. 

These are just a few. There are 
many, many others equally as good 
from which you may make your selec- 
tion. The prices of these bulbs run 
from 60 cents a dozen to $1.25 a dozen. 
When purchased in lots of a hundred 
the saving is about one-fourth. Some 
companies sell twenty-five bulbs at 
the hundred rate. ; 

Hyacinths are fine for the outdoor 
garden but you will not want to plant 
them in the quantites that you do 
tulips. In the first place each hyacinth 
is beautiful enough in itself that it 
does not have to depend upon numbers 
for its effectiveness and secondly the 
bulbs are more expensive. 


Depth of Planting. 


Beds and borders in which hyacinths 
are to be planted should be well dug 
to a depth of at least a foot. A liberal 





application of bone meal will be found 
beneficial and is the only safe fertil- 
izer for hyacinths. Plant the bulbs 
five or six inches deep and six inches 
apart. When the ground freezes over, 
mulch with leaves or straw to a depth 
of six inches or more. Remove when 
danger from severe winter is over, 
being very careful not to injure any 
spikes that may be coming thru the 
ground. Mulch is necessary in the 
case of hyacinths and must be used 
for them to prcvent the premature 
spikes from being frozen. 

Gertrude and King of the Belgians 
are two of the red varieties of 
hyacinths that are good. L’Innocence 
is a good white one and King of the 
Blues and Marie are the best dark 
blue and purple ones. Queen of the 
Blues is a sky blue hyacinth with a 
silvery sheen and King of the Yellows 
is a rich deep yellow. 


Early Bloomers. 


There are a number of other bulbs 
which are very interesting in the out 
door garden. For instance, narcissus 
are very desirable in shaded positions. 
The daffodils and jonquils which are 
closely related to the narcissus are 
also good. Grape hyacinths, snow- 
drops which come up thru the snow, 
winter aconite, scilla and blue bells 
are some others that will add greatly 
to the beauty of your early flower 
garden. Most of these little bulbs can 
be used in naturalized planting. You 





Our early spring garden paths will be joy paths if we go bulb adventuring now. 





will find them blooming right in the 
lawn just as if it were natural fo 
them to come up there. Simply make 
a hole, stick the bulb in, press back 
the sod. That is all there is to it 
These bulbs bloom so early that they 
have died down by the time that the 
lawn must be mowed. 

Almost all of the spring flowering 
bulbs can be grown successfully jp 
pots and will bloom in the house dur. 
ing the winter. Tulips must be grown 
in soil but hyacinths and narcissus 
can be grown in either soil or water. 
Freesias, crocus and many of the 
others mentioned above make delight. 
ful house plants when planted, half 
dozen or so to the pot. The one ra 
quirement for all but. the narcissus js 
that they be allowed to spend a few 
weeks-in a dark cool place until they 
are well rooted, otherwise the flowers 
will be stunted. You can have flower. 
ing bulbs in the indoor garden from 
Thanksgiving until Easter or even 
longer by successive potting or by 
bringing them into the light and heat 
at intervals. 

By introducing any of these bulbs 
into your winter house garden or into 
the garden border, the rock garden, 
or the lawn, you may add greatly to 
its interest and attractiveness and 
over a longer period of time. And for 
yourself, what adventure! 





Little Cooks’ Corner 


EAR Little Cooks: Do draw your 

chairs up and every last one of 
you listen! I’ve the thrillingest news 
for you. 

You know every month Betty has 
had a page of recipes and a letter for 
you and I know that you’ve been clip 
ping out the pages and pasting them 
in your scrapbook. But now all of us 
Wallaces’ Farmer Little Cooks (yes, 
indeed, I’m one even tho I am rather 
large) are going to surprise Betty! 
We're going to have a corner of our 
own that. will belong to just Betty 
and us. Won’t it be fun? 

What’s to be in our Little Cooks’ 
Corner? All sorts of things! That’s 
part of the fun. If some little cook 
has an awfully funny picture of her 
spotted pup, of her dolls dressed up 
for a party, or one of her self or of 
something else—then that’s going to 
be in the Little Cooks’ Corner. We 
only want snapshots—no dressed up 
photos! If another Little Cook writes 
a letter about something funny that 
happened coming home from school or 
while she was trying a Betty recipe, 
or if she has a different recipe of her 
own or a good story, send it in to the 
Little Cooks’ Corner. 

Then we'll pick out the best pic 
tures and the most interesting let- 
ters and print them—just for our very 
own selves. 

And listen. Little Cooks—the nicest 
part of all is that for every letter or 
picture that we print we're going to 
pay one dollar. Of course, there will 
be lots cf them that we'll not have 
room to print and you’re going to have 
to work hard to send in the best one 
—but maybe it will bring you a dollar 
—who knows? 

Write plainly and be sure you sign 
your name in full. Only Little Cook 
Club members can enter this contest 
—and of course you can’t be a Little 
Cook Club member unless you’ve one 
of Betty’s Scrap Books. 

Address your letters to Little Cooks’ 
Contest Editor, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa, 
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FIRESTONE 
Gum-Dipped Tires hold the greatest 
economy records ever made on motor vehicles in farm and 
general use. Actual records kept on over five thousand vehicles equipped 
with Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires, in every part of the country, show sav- 
ings which mean at least 33 1/3% more mileage: Q Firestone Gum- Dip- 
ped Tires are the toughest, strongest, most durable tires in the world— 
tires that hold all world records for safety, mileage, economy and endur- 
ance. @ The Firestone Tire Dealer can save you money. Write The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, Calif., for 
‘Questions and Answers” book on getting more mileage from your tires. 
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Al! branches on the same treez all growing out of 
the Chrysler root principle of standardized quality 


Price 
Follows Quality 


n 


Chrysler Motors 
Products 


N any Chrysler-built car, quality is the hub 

about which everything else revolves. Even 
the slightest compronfise with quality is un- 
thinkable. The products of Chrysler Motors 
cover a wide range of prices, but each product 
represents the utmost in value in its own class. 

Chrysler forces long ago sensed the ever- 
increasing demand for higher quality, better 
style and greater luxury, and prepared to be 
ever ready to comply with it. Walter P. 
Chrysler and his associates have always con- 
centrated on ways and means of giving the 
public a greater measure of all the things that 
make for satisfactory motoring. 

The reason that Chrysler Motors values are 
high is because a great organization of the 
best engineering talent, exceptional efficiency 
in manufacturing and constant study of the 
public need enables Chrysler Motors to build 
all its cars better and more economically. 

Thus Chrysler Standardized Quality is held 
uncompromisingly at the highest known level, 
with an even higher one constantly sought, 
while the manufacturing departments strive 
to bring about improvements in operations 
that will enhance the buying power of the 
consumer's dollar. 

All Chrysler Motors products, from the 
lowest-priced to the highest-priced, are as 
unique in quality and value as in perform- 
ance, beauty and dependability. 

First to sense its approach, first to prepare 
for it, Chrysler Motors is best qualified to 
meet the buying impulse of today—a demand 
for quality first and last, for exceptional value 
in every price class. 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 
Curyster ‘‘75”’ 
Curysier ‘‘65”’ 

Dopce BroTHERs SENIOR 
DopcE Brortue_rs SIx 
De Soto Six 
PLYMOUTH 


Dopce BrotHers Trucks, 
Buses and Moror CoacHeEs 


Farco Trucks 
and COMMERCIAL Cars 


CurystER MARINE ENGINES 
All Products of Chrysler Motors 
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LYMOUTH throws a bright white 

spotlight on the fact that a motor car of 
low price can also be a motor car of praise- 
worthy quality and /u//-size dimensions. 


It is true that the remarkably low price 
attracts thousands of people to Plymouth. 
However, it is the higher quality and superior 
merits of Plymouth that account for 
Plymouth’s sweeping success and popularity. 
At last, America has a low-priced motor car 
which appeals to pride just as much as to purse. 


Plymouth is the only /u//-size motor car at 
anywhere near its price. That means quality- 
car roominess and comfort. 


Plymouth is the only low-priced car with 
the smart and graceful characteristics of 
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THE Futt-Size Coupe (Special Equipment Extra) 


Pride Appeal 
neers Rice Appeal 


Chrysler designing. That means quality-car 
style and beauty of line and fitments. 


Plymouth is the only low-priced motor car 
embodying the advanced discoveries of 
Chrysler engineering. That means quality- 
car performance at all speeds. 


Plymouth is the only low-priced car with 
Chrysler internal-expanding ¢-wheel hydrau- 
lic brakes—weatherproof and self-equalizing. 
That means quality-car safety, with ease and 
certainty of control in traffic. 


The only way in which you can really 
appreciate the superior qualities of Plymouth 
is to sit behind the wheel and try the car in, 
your own way. The more exacting you are, 
the more convincing the proof. 
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The August Message 


A good many of you boys and girls 
are having the opportunity of visiting 
the state fair and of getting the bene- 
« cf its educational advantages and 

sng part in demonstrations. Many 
ot you are showing baby beeves and 
also are having entries in the pig 
wa - asses. Some of you will have 

lor ef winning prizes. Others 
of you, perhaps, will be a little disap- 
,nted that you were not listed among 
the winners, but I.am sure you will 
pe good losers. , 

Afr all, winning is not the most 

i- nt thing. Sometimes, the boy 
who loses out in a contest, gets 

more out of it than the boy or girl 
who wins. The contest shows them 
where hey are weak, where they have 
stakes and it enables them 

rect these mistakes for another 
contest. So I would say to the boys 
..d girls, who did not win or who did 
aot even get within the prize list, not 
“‘scouraged, but to go forward 

.ne determination to better their 
records another year and [ am sure 
that that is the very thing that many 

i’ do. To me the wonderful group 
ut hoys and girls at the Iowa State 
if demonstrations of their work 

he get together meeting, is one 
. great features of Iowa’s an- 
nual exposition. The important thing 
is to take advantage of the opportu- 
nities you have and, if you do that, 
‘“ere is no question of doubt about 
your success in the future. 
When the Wallaces’ Farmer tour 
folks were going thru Yellowstone 
Park, | thought many times of how 
much the boys and girls in Wallaces’ 
mer homes would have enjoyed the 
know, too, in talking with 
J the parents that it was pos- 
sible for them to make the trip be- 
cause of the boys and girls at home 
who were looking after things on the 
You boys and girls hardly real- 


farm 





| 





,roud your parents are of you 
and of the things you do. 

It is the fine spirit of co-operation 

wixt parents and their children that 

-- for happy lives on the farm. 
us, I know the boys and girls 
understand their parents as well 
as they should. Sometimes, the par- 
ents do not understand the boys and 
girls as they should but there is no 
quest’. about the affection of the 
boys and girls for their parents or 
“hout the affection of the parents for 
the boys and girls. Almost invariably, 
the \ tole life of the parents is wrap- 
ped up in you. boys and girls. They 
are proud of you, anxious to have you 
succeed, and to get on in the world 
and are willing to do anything within 
their power io help you. You may not 
always understand the attitude they 
take but generally, in after years, you 
will appreciate that they were right 
and that.they were working all the 
time for your best interests. 

I surmise that many of your farm 
friends who made the vacation trip 
with us were thinking about making 
it possible for you to make this trip 
sometime in the future years. It wag 
a wonderful trip and I never traveled 
wth more a enjoyable group of com- 
panions. There were one hundred 
ninety-eight people on eur special train 
and I do not believe that. I could have 
picked tLat number of people any- 
where that would have got along in 2 
finer way than this group did. There 
was no complaining, no grouching; 
everyone of our party was happy and I 





Here is Harold Held of Plym- 
outh county with a purebred 
Shropshire lamb he raised as 
an orphan. Harold is a member 
of the purebred sheep club of 
Plymouth county. He was in 
baby beef club work before tak- 
ing up the raising of lambs 
this year. 





A HUSKY ORPHAN 











think they enjoyed every day. They 
seemed to find an increasing interest 
each day in the wonderful things they 
saw and in the companionship they 
enjoyed with the other folks on the 
trip, a large majority of whom they 
met for the first time. You boys and 
girls will be interested in the story 
of the trip which Mr. Drips has writ- 
ten up for this week’s issue. 

We do not believe this will be the 
last trip which we will make to the 
Yellowstone Park and are hoping that 
in a few year’s time, at least, we 
may have the opportunity of getting 
personally acquainted on a trip of 
this sort with a large number of you 
boys and girls who are reading this 
message. Traveling is a great educa- 


Farm Boys 


tion. You see how other people live, 
the difficulties with which they have 
to contend and the advantages they en- 
joy. 

If any of you boys or girls have had 
a nice trip this year, won’t you please 
write us about it. It may have been 
an auto ride with your folks up to the 
lakes in Iowa or in other states, a 
trip to Colorado or some other out- 
side point. More letters in our Boys’ 
and Girls’ section from the boys and 
girls themselves will make the pages 
more interesting. Just tell us about 
any trip you have had and also about 
the good times you have had in your 
own neighborhood and you will please 
not only the other boys and girls but 
also UNCLE JOHN. 


On the Job 


What Four-H Clubbers and Vocationals Are Doing 


A herd of twenty-five purebred 
Duroc Jersey swine and seven acres 
of Golden King corn is the project 
program of Edwin Klinetcp in his 
vocational agriculture work at Charles 
City, Iowa. A portable hog house with 
room for six sows was purchased last 
winter, and placed on clean ground. 
The pigs were farrowed here and 
since weaning have been self fed a 
ration of corn, trinity supplement, and 
a simple mineral mixture. In order to 
guard against cholera the pigs were 
vaccinated with the double treatment 
shortly after weaning. The seven 
acre field of corn was planted with a 
variety which has proved its yielding 
power in the open,pollinated class in 





the state yield test. A phosphate fer- 
tilizer was applied to a part of the 
field to determine if it would be a 
profitable practice for their farm. 
Weights of fertilized and unfertilized 
rows will be taken at harvesting time. 
Edwin plans to sell seed corn and 
breeding hogs, and in this way learn 
how to market as well as produce. 





Lowell Swansen, a member of the 
vocational agriculture class at Dana, 
Iowa, has entered in the local pig crop 
contest a crossbred Duroc-Poland 
China litter of ten pigs for his super- 
vised practice work. The litter was 
farrowed April 19, and Lowell esti- 
mates that they would weigh in excess 





The “Forest Rangers” see who can “shin up” a tree fastest. 


of 1,200 pounds at three months of 
age. Alfalfa pasture, shelled corn self- 
fed and Big Ten protein supplement 
self-fed along with some skim milk 
comprise the ration. Freedom from 
diseases and parasites by being raised 
on clean ground was a large factor in 
the rapid gains made. 





Louisa County, Iowa, Four-H boys 
gave their leader a good send off re- 
cently. He is Wilbur Drake, who won 
the Wallaces’ Farmer cup at.a judging 
contest at Ames... Here are the verses 
that were read in his honor: 


Here’s to our leader, Mr. Drake, 

The champion hog judge of the state 

Of thirty-six, he was the best 

To judge a hog alive or dressed. 

From a silver pitcher, now he drinks 

It shows what Wallaces’ Farmer 
thinks. 


He, in our midst. eight years has been 

He seems to us like kith or kin 

We’re loath to see him leave our town 

But where ever he goes he’ll win re- 
nown 

And tho he’s modest we’ll find it out 

And the Four-H Club will yell and 
shout. 


This fall he goes to Iowa State 

Our future coming to await. 

What ever we want. to be we can 
Ames will train us to a man. 

Now Mr. Drake we’re proud of you 
We'll try to prove that this is true 
We'll not forget your council wise 
We'll try to use our ears and eyes 
That some day we a judge may be 
Just like our champion you see. 





Answering the conservation call for 
forest protection heard thruout the 
United States twenty-three Four-H 
Club boys of Van Buren county re- 
cently organized themselves into the 
Bonaparte Forest Rangers, a club 
which has dedicated itself to the study 
and protection of trees in the county. 

With Mr. K. C. Harder, instructor in 
the Bonaparte schools is their lead- 
er, and with the assistance of I. T. 
Bode, forestry extension specialist 
from Iowa State college, the boys 
have embarked on a program of study 
and planting of trees designed to assist 
the soil erosion campaign planned in 
Van Buren county. 

The club, which is the first of its 
kind organized in Iowa, held a meeting 
recently at Bonaparte at which the 
above picture was taken. As a stunt 
the boys competed in climbing to the 
lowest branch of a tree, the branch 
being eighteen feet above the ground, 
the winners receiving the prizes. 





The growing of a high yielding 
strain of hybrid corn was chosen by 
Frank Whitham for his project in the 
vocational agriculture course at Fair- 
field, Iowa. This variety will yield 
ninety bushels per acre, while the 
home variety grown on the same field 
will be fifteen bushels per acre less, 
Frank estimates. This seven acre pro- 
ject has demonstrated the value of a 
high yielding strain of corn to the 
extent that this variety will be used ex- 
clusively on the farm next year. Super- 
phosphate was used on a part of the 
field for test purposes. For his project 
another year, Frank plans to seed his 
corn round to alfalfa and buy two pure 
bred gilts, thus providing for a con- 
tinuous practice program of increasing 
size. 
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Miss Arnquist’s Letter 


a Four-H Club 

whole country has been anxiously 
watching the progress of the 
Zeppelin on these epoch making trips 
it is taking. New records have been 


made daily—such disappointments at 
first, bad weather galore, criticisms 
by a doubting public—but it forged 


ahead in spite of these hindrances. A 
capta'n, a crew and a small group of 
passengers believing and unafraid! 

That is all anything needs—-a cap- 
tain and a crew sold on the job and 
knowing the workings—they can safely 
pilot a passenger group even if the 
group, at times, have their misgivings. 
The leaders, officers and club mem- 
bers—these Four-H officers and their 
Four-H crew—are right at .this mo- 
ment doing a good job of piloting the 
public around the several county fair 
grounds, “strutting their stuff’ oft- 
times to a doubting community. 

Surely, surely Iowa right now is 
represented, 100 per cent by Four-!! 
girls’ exhibits and demonstrations at 
the big agricultural show place, the 
Iowa State Fair. In this way, we 
“tell the world” in a constructive way 
what farm girls thru their organiza- 
tion are doing and planning to do. 
Some folks say, “seeing is believing” 
—to these people we say “Visit us at 
our Fairs and Achievement days.” 
Some say, “figures never lie’—to them 
we say, “Read our annual report” 
which brings up-the next point about 
which I'd like to visit with you. 

Every girl owes her organization an 
account of her accomplishments for 
the year. Your club should have credit 
for the work you have done. Won't 
each member hand to the local secre- 
tary a summarized statement of her 
activities as a club girl this year? 
Don't forget these people who like 
figures. 

My thoughts will be with you the 
next few weeks when I am on my 
European trip. I hope to have for 
you, when I return, from 
several foreign countries whose girls 
are enjoying the privilege of organiza- 
tions similar to ours. I am carrying 
with me for them, greetings from you 


messages 


for I know this is your wish.—Jose- 
phine Arnquist, State Four-H Club 
Leader. 


» — 
Joys of Camp Miniwanca 
“Goodbye Mother!” 
“Goodbye Dad!” 
“Be sure and send me 
ters!” 
If you could have been at one hun- 
dred or more places at. once, at various 


lots of let- 


points from California to New York, 
from Texas to Minnesota, you would 
have heard these last minute far 


wells, as girls left for Camp Miniwane. 
the American Youth Foundation Camp 
established for four- 


Girls: The 


Graft 





Back From Camp 
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“One, two, three, duck!’’ and that's t! 


ie last of Marshall county Four-H’ers— 


till next time. 


pers, and were awarded the trip be- 
cause of our records in Four-H Club 
work. 

It was a great thrill to look out on 
the lake when we met at Chicago, and 
see nothing but water as far as the 
skyline. But, it was an even greater 
thrill to be out on the lake and look 
back at the coast line from the boat 
and see the stream of sparkling lights 
along the shore. 

Camp Miniwanca is located among 
pine trees and sand dunes on the cen- 
tral western coast of Michigan, near 
Sheiby, only a short distance from the 
beach. Along the coast line the sand 
rises in a sort of a ridge, sparsely cov- 
ered with sharp edged beach grass. 
Big blue waves, edged in white, roll in 
upon the sandy beach. The camp is 
hemmed in on three sides by the deep, 
dense pine forests, filled with a beau- 
tiful undergrowth of fern. 

“Oh, the silent places, 

Pine trees straight and tall, 

Shining sand-dunes rising, 

Rolling ‘waves that call—” 

Picture, in this setting given in one 
of the camp songs, some sixty tents, 
an assembly hall, an eating lodge, two 
class houses, a large administration 
building, and two or three summer 
cottages for the leaders, and you have 
a little idea of what. Camp Miniwanca 
is like. However, its beauty can never 
be realized until one sees it. The 
camp is a little world by itself—many 
miles from other civilization. The 
entire camp grounds cover over three 
hundred acres of land. 

The camp motto is, “Be your own 
self, at your very best, all the time.” 
Isn't that a splendid motto? Every 
girl lives up to it too! That’s the very 
best part. It is unusual if a girl does 





fold development in 
leadership training. 
Iowa's delegates to 


the camp were: Miss 
Florence Forbes of 
the Iowa State Ex- 


tension Service; 
Pauline Hufford of 
Polk County; Edna 


Boss of Delaware 
County; Alice Pierce 
of Louisa County; 
Orrine Conard of 
Calhoun County, and 
Mary McPerson of 
Polk County. We 
girls were sent thru 
the courtesy of schol- 
arships offered by 
the various farm pa- 











| “takes off. 
\ 
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At left—Marjorie Elliott, Woodbury county, 
ee s3elow—Dickinson county Four- | 

H’ers choose Okoboji shores for their fun. At 
Y right—‘‘No smoke, no spooks, all flame,” 


\ Florence _Shoemaker, ; 
She lights a correctly laid camp fire. 
= — 


not “find herself” here—ready to go 
back to her work with a real mission 
in life when she leaves. 

The camp was founded and organ- 
ized fifteen years ago by Mr. Danforth 
(now head of the Ralston Purina Food 
Company) to teach young people how 
to live a four-fold life; strong and 
well balanced, mentally, socially, re- 
ligiously and physically. It includes a 
four year course of two weeks a year 
and has advanced classes each year 
over the preceding year. Mary Mc- 
Pherson is Iowa’s second year girl. 
The first year held classes for the 
discussion of these subjects: “The 
Four-fold Life,” “The Life of Jesus,” 
“Community Opportunities,” “The 
Four-H Class,” and “Qualities of Lead- 
ership.” 

Every evening something nice was 
planned for the “night doings.” This 
included hikes over the sand dunes 
and thru the forests. Occasionally, 
we had bacon hunts, treasure hunts, 
beach suppers or council fires, then 
back to our tents and into bed with 
the rustle of the wind in the trees and 
the tang of pine all around us. 

The entire group was divided into 
Indian tribes with a chief selected as 
their leader. Then everything in the 
way of points that were won either by 
individuals or as a tribal group counted 
for the tribe to which that group be- 
longed. Each afternoon the tribes or- 
ganized and played with each other in 
games. For instance, two tribes in 
kitten ball, two tribes in volley ball 
and two tribes in captain ball. Various 
tribes played different games each 
day, the winning tribe adding more 
points to its score for the tribal shield 
awarded the last nicht. 

Qrrine Conard says, “You can easily 


see that there are many things to 

gained from this camp for use in oy 
respective counties here in Iowa, 

hope sometime that each county yj; 
have had an opportunity to send On 
of their girls into this camp. Possipj 
the trip could be given as an awar 
to an outstanding girl of the county 

Mary McPherson, who was in cam 
for the second time this year says tha 
she enjoyed the two weeks spent thera 
this summer even more than those las; 
summer. 

Editor’s Note: The story of th 
American Youth Foundation Camp hag 
been compiled by two of the low, 
Four-H girls, Orrine Conard and Alice 
Pierce. 





“Everyman” 


HE Muscatine County Club girls 
held their annual camp this yea 
at Rotary Lodge on Staley’s Lake, near 
Muscatine. One of the big features 
of the week was the tree pageant. 
“Everyman” given under the direction 
of Professor I. T. Bode of the Iowa 
State Extension Service. It was an 
effective pageant, instructive as well 
as delightful. 
There were two scenes in _ the 
pageant. The main characters were 
Everyman and Forest Maid. Every. 
man representing in the first scene the 
carefree youth, unm{ndful of his obliga- 
tion toward the forest and trees, For- 
est Maid representing the beauty of 
the forest. Everyman pursues Forest 
Maid but she shuns him. He tells her 
he loves her but she says that he 
loves only the destruction he can 
bring. 

As they talk a logger enters and 
they witness the cruel way in which 
he slashes the trees, taking only a few 
that he has cut’ and leaving destrue- 
tion everywhere. Forest Maid shud- 
ders to think of her poor sisters who 
are not used now but yet can not live 
to serve man’s future wants. 

Picnickers arrive on the scene, 
leaving, after their picnic, an unex: 
tinguished fire and the remnants of 
their lunch. A hunter and a fisher- 
man, filled with the lust of the hunt- 
ing sport, pass, talking of the game 
they have taken that day. 

An old man and woman enter, repre 
senting the poor, eroded land. They 
are in rags and tatters. Then three 
children come seeking a place for a 


Picnic. Finding none, they leave, 
weeping. Forest Maid points to the 


weeping children and the old man and 
woman and tells Everyman that she 
hates him and his ways—that he is 
responsible for this thoughtless de- 
struction. 

Several years have elapsed between 
scenes. Forest Maid enters. She is 
happy. Soon Everyman comes, tells 
her he has worked hard and begs to 
show her the fruit. of his labors. The 

same characters pass 





says 


Woodbury county—and 









as before, but now 
the logger selects the 
trees and cuts only 
those; the hunter 
and fisherman take 
but little game; the 
pienickers extinguish 
their fire; the old 
man and women are 
now _  prosperously 
dressed, and the chil- 
dren find a lovely 
Place for the picnic. 
Everyman tells For- 
est Maid that he 
loves her and_ this 
time she says she is 
ready to go with him. 
—Jean Gray, Musca- 
tine County. 
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We Pack Qar Trunks 


70 MATTER how much fun you’ve 
iN had during the summer, there’s al- 


unty wil ways a great thrill about going back to 


«hoool, isn’t there? If you’re going into 
town to board for the winter, there will 
pe all the other girls to see again, or, 
if it’s your first year, new friends to 
pe made. Even if your high school is 
dose enough for you to live at home, 
the beginning of school days is al- 
ways a pleasant experi- 
ence. And nothing will 





Off for School! 








weather will be much too nice to wear 
a hat, but snow and ice are ahead, 
unfortunately, and it is best to buy 
your hat when you get your other 
clothes. 
Sweaters and skirts, you will be glad 
to hear, are going to be just 
as fashionable as ever this 








help more in making the 
year &@ happy one than a 
pecoming and carefully 
chosen wardrobe. 

A few days ago I took 
a trip thru the stores in 
our town, and I have 
come to the conclusion 
that never before has it 
been possible for a school 
girl to assemble her 
dothes as easily and as 
jnexpensively .as it is 
this year. Clothes seem 
to be getting pret- 
tier and cheaper all 
the time. Isn’t that 
cheering news? And 
the girl who can 
sew is to be con- 



























year—even more so. There 
isn’t a schoolgirl in the coun- 
try, I am sure, who does not 
appreciate these practical lit- 
tle outfits which can be as- 
sembled so reasonably. I 
saw several very attractive 
sweaters in the shops, one 
very pretty one in three col- 
ors, tan with brown and 
orange. Be sure you buy your 
sweater large enough. It is 
not smart to have them fit the 
figure. too closely. Pleated 
skirts are simple af- 
fairs to make, as every 
girl knows. And here, 
just a- word 
about the 
length of 





gratulated this au- 





tumn. The shops j 
abound in a wealth of love- 

ly fall ~woolens at very 

moderate prices, and the pattern coun- 
ters are simply littered with adorable 
designs for dresses, skirts, pajamas— 
and, yes, even coats which the girl in 
her ‘teens (assisted by mother, per- 
haps) can turn out at very little cost. 

But to be more specific on this sub- 
ject of new clothes for the high school 
miss: First of all, they must be sim- 
ple and durable, but attractive, for, all 
arguments to the contrary, any girl can 
study in a.better frame of mind if 
she knows she looks at least as nice as 
the other girls do. If you are plan- 
ning to make a new dress, choose the 
color which suits you, regardless of 
whatever your best friend is going to 
have. And choose a material which will 
stand wear niceiv—one which will not 
always have to be pressed. Also, be 
sure to include one dress which will 
not constantly need “fixing’—such as 
clean collars and cuffs or a new belt. 
Think of those Monday mornings when 
you’ll be glad to find one dress in your 
closet which can be slipped on as it is! 

With such a dress as I have just de- 
scribed, the correct and very good 
looking shoes would-be one-strap tan 
calf sports shoes with solid leather 
heels (the kind that don’t run over 
easily!) And with them are worn 
(now don’t be surprised!) perfectly 
lovely full length lisle stockings in a 
pretty beige tone. Did you know that 
lisle was coming back into popular 
favor? And it isn’t the old-fashioned 
kind, but the softest, finest grade 
imaginable. They come in gray, beige 
or sunburn, with pretty pequot tops 
and cost only one dollar a pair! Lisle 
hose promise.to be very smart for wear 
with woolen fabrics this year, and if 
you could have seen how nice they 
looked on the girl who was wearing the 
dress I have just described, you would 
enjoy having at least two or three 
pairs. Needless to say, they wear at 
least three times as long as silk, 

To complete this costume, the girl 
had chosen a very simple felt hat in 
the identical shade of green as her 
frock. The hat had no trimming at 
all, but was cut to fit the head in 
back quite low on the neck, and had 
an off-the-face effect in front which 
was very becoming. Of course, there 
will be many days this fall when the 





skirts. They 
are alittle 
ionger this 


year, even 
among the 
high _ school 
Make them just to cover the 


girls. 
knee cap, if you would be fashionable. 

When it comes to planning the col- 
lege girl’s wardrobe, mother and daugh- 
ter are likely to approach the problem 
from entirely different points of view. 
Mother sees things with an eye for 


their wearability and _ practibility. 
Daughter, on the other hand, is likely 
to picture the wardrobe as largely 
dominated by a gaily colored slicker, 
picturesque pajamas, and a fur Coat. 
Obviously the best way to settle the 
matter is for mother and daughter to 
hold a conference and decide just what 
is to be bought, what is to be made, 
and what can be made over. 

One or two frocks of woolen material 
for general wear (jersey, kasha, tweed, 
or wool crepe) one two-piece silk crepe 
frock for Sundays, a sweater and skirt, 
and one simple party dress would make 
an ample wardrobe for the college girl, 
if all these garments were well chosen, 
well made, and in colors which suit 
the wearer. 

Be sure, also, to take a warm bath- 
robe and slippers, a variety of gaily 
colored pajamas and underwear, plenty 
of hankies, and gloves in a neutral 
shade which will go with everything. 
On most college campuses in the fall 
the girls wear leather jackets and 
sweaters, low heeled shoes, sport stock- 
ings, and go hatless. Regarding shoes, 
be sure to buy as good ones as you Can 


afford with sensible heels (this does 
not mean that they are not to be 
smart. Many of the smartest shoes now 
have box heels) for you will be doing 
a great deal of walking to and from 
classes and around the campus. 

Remember, however, that the general 
effect of your appearance will be ut- 
terly spoiled unless you are what is 
known as well groomed. This means, 
first of all, clean, shining hair ar- 
ranged becomingly, a clear complexion 
with the amount of makeup required to 
bring out the natural coloring and no 
more, nicely manicured nails, well pol- 
ished shoes, clean teeth, a sweet breath, 
and an absence of chewing gum, loud 
perfume, and conspicuous jewelry. 
cure set.—Rachel Hawthorne. 





Colorful Corners 


RE you going away to school this 
+ fall? If you are you will be won- 
dering just what you will need to take 
along. Of course you will want to 
have as attractive a room as you pos- 
sibly can have... and doubtless you 
haven’t a tremendous amount to spend 
on it. Then try colorful splashes. 

Perhaps you will want to make your 
room entirely different from the one 
you have at. home. You may not 
want to buy many things for it, 
and so you ought to decide upon 
your room as a whole—most 
rooms have a dresser and table 
which you can fit out. You may 
have one of those quaint hang- 
ing book cases or nicknack 
racks. Your clock, an odd fig- 
ure, or a small vase and per- 
haps a picture might be used on 
this. 

One room. I visited used a candle 
and holder of deep black on a bright 
cockatoo red case. On the middle 
shelf was a clock, and on the lower 
shelf a little white ivory elephant 
which I know was bought for 75 cents 
including a black teakwood base. This 
room had curtains of green theatrical 
gauze with a bright border of cretonne 
on which red and green and black fig- 
ured predominately. The bedspread 
was green and white. 

Perhaps you would like cream cur- 
tains best. Then to liven up your 
room you might look for a small rem- 
nant of cretonne for banding. One- 
fourth yard is. plenty. Do not get too 
bright a pattern, but get one which is 
not all dull colors, and which will har- 
monize with the walls of your room 
as well as your furnishings. 

If you like pottery for decoration 


remember in choosing it that it must 
fit the space where it is placed. A 
low bowl fits a low table, and a tall 
broader higher table. 


vase a If you 





wish, repeat the colors in your cre- 
tonne with those in your bowl aad you 
will have an attractive corner. An 
enamel glazed bowl is best for a dark 
room—a dull or matt finish is better 
if vour room has a lot of sunlight. 
In general, simple shapes are best. 
Odd shapes are only attractive in 
rooms which are elaborately furnished 
and are good sized. Good pottery is 
expensive, but if you choose it well, 
your room will have one lovely piece 
which you will never need to fear will 
cause you dismay.—M. Marnette. 


A Dress “‘Elvelope”’ 


OW can I keep my dresses clean 

and fresh looking and yet—? It 
wasn’t the first part of the question 
that bothered me, but the latter part. 
I never did care for the paper bags 
Which came around dresses and suits 
from the cleaners and were donated 
to me for my silk dresses. 

A short time ago I was in Chicago 
for a few days and of course I spent 
quite a bit of time in the big depart- 
ment stores. I found just the dress 
covering that seemed to me eliminated 
all the hazards of paper cleaners’ 
sacks. 

This dress bag, or dress-“elvelope,” 
is made of glazed tarleton. You know 
tarleton is the rather heavy, stiff 










cheese-cloth appearing material which 
is commonly used for mask costumes 
or sacks for candy at Christmas time. 
My tarleton is not so coarse and not 
so heavy as the ordinary sort and it 
has a lovely glaze to it which permits 
me to see thru it—yet the dust just 
can’t get thru to the dresses. 

I bought one and brought it home 
because I thought they looked so 
practical they would surely be worth 
carrying. I’ve made three others since 
I came home, and this is how they are 
made: 

Measure off as long a bag as you 
need for your dress. My bag measures 
four feet. Then you would need eight 
feet of material (or shall we say three 
yards?) You can buy the tarleton in 
any rather large department store for 
35 cents a yard. It must be glazed, 
tho, to keep out the dust. Then get 
some bias tape—my original bag was 
green, bound with lavender unfolded 
bias tape. Beginning at the right hand 
side of the bag, bind that side to- 
gether. Cut the bag at the top very 
little so that it resembles a dress by 
sloping at the sides. Bind the right 
hand side just like the sides of the 
lower part. Then at the center cut 
a small neckline about two inches 
wide. Bind each side of the neckline, 
shoulder and clear down to about. one 
foot from the bottom of the bag 
separately. : 

Then sew snaps on about six inches 
apart, all around the open side. The 
hole in the top is for the dress hanger 
to go thru. 

Sounds nice, doesn’t it? And it’s 
such an addition to my clothes closet. 
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Scouts at Iowa Fair 

Lone Scouts will again have a booth 
at the Iowa State Fair. Be sure to 
visit the Educational building to see 
it and to talk with the Scouts in 
charge. 

Old Lone Scouts of course will stop 
in, but we want them to bring other 
farm boys who are not yet members. 
They'll be interested in the work that 
Scouts are doing. Any farm boy twelve 
or over is eligible. 

Don’t forget the. Wallaces’ Farmer 
booth at the east end of Machinery 
hall. John P. Wallace, chief of the 
Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe, will be on 
hand there to greet Scouts and other 
farm boys during the greater part of 
fair week. 


Lone Scout Arie Polder- 
vaart Junior 


Lone Scout Arie Poldervaart, Jr., 
of the Cedar Rapids Area Council 
with headquarters in Cedar Rapids, 
was awarded the Golden Quill in con- 
tribution award program and the title 
of S. S. on June 28, 1929, at a regular 
sessions of Court of Honor held at 
Camp Mishawaka, the council camp. 
This is the first award of its kind to 
be made to a Lone Scout in the State 
of Iowa. 

Scout Poldervaart joined the Boy 
Scouts in April of 1923 as a member 
of Troop 1, Spirit Lake, Iowa, of which 
the Rev. Herbert Marsh, Presbyterian, 
was scoutmaster. The troop broke up 
in the fall of 1924 and on Dec. 5, 1924, 
Arie joined the Lone Scout Division of 
B. S. A. as a member of Wallaces’ 
Farmer Tribe of which Mr. John P. 
Wallace, chairman of committee on 
rural scouting, is chief. 

On January 12, 1926, Arie received 
the Lone Scout Contributor or 
“bronzie” award, on July 7, 1927, the 
silver Journalism award and the Gold 
medal award on June 21, 1929. 

Lone Scout Poldervaart. was Iowa 
State Deputy Council Chief for 1927 
and 1928, editor of the “Lone Scout 
Pepper” during 1926 and 1927, editor 
of the Cedar Hawk Scout, official pub- 
lication, Cedar Rapids Area Council, 
since its existence in January, 1928, 
camp secretary of Camp Mishawaka, 
Stone City, Iowa, this summer and a 
holder of a senior camping award for 
1929. Arie has earned the merit badge 
in journalism and fourteen other merit 
badges. 

Poldervaart is 20 years old and a 
junior at Coe college, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. He had the highest scholastic 
standing of any student in his class 
for freshman and sophomore years at 
college. He was recently elected man- 
aging editor of the Coe College 
Cosmos, weekly college publication.— 
G. F. Stark, G.C., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 








Saves Chum 


When Scouts Edward Preston, 15, 
and Henry Badger, 14, of Jefferson, 
Texas, were trapped by falling earth 
in a cave they were building recently. 
Scout training enabled the older of 
the two Scouts to save the life of his 
chum. 

Badger was injured by falling rocks 
which pinned him down, while sand 
and gravel covered his body almost 
completely. Scout Preston, free to 
move about, but whose exit from the 
cave was blocked, went to work. He 
could see nothing but Badger’s hand, 
but he calculated the position of his 
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Vocational students at Moulton, Iowa, lay sidewalk in connection with landscap- 
ing work, 


friend and quickly uncovered his face 
that. the latter might breathe. This 
done he wriggled out of the cave ang 
ran for help, which arrived in time 
to free his companion before further 
falls of rock and earth. Neither of 
the two boys were seriously injured. 





September Star Story 


With September comes the begin- 
ning of autumn. The birds that mi- 
grated to the north during the summer 
months have now begun to think about 
their long southward trip. Toward 
the end of the month, in parts of the 
country, they will be seen flying over 
head. Among the other birds that 
will be seen are the swans, with long 
necks stretching out ahead in a south- 
erly direction, so it is quite appropri- 
ate that the heavenly swan should be 
visible in the sky at this time of the 


year. Look overhead tonight, and 
you will see a cross-shaped group of 
stars. This is Cygnus, the swan. Un- 
like many of the constellations, it is a 
group that does bear seme faint re- 
semblance to the ebject which it rep- 
resents. 

On the old star maps, such as the 
famous one by Bayer, published in 
1603, the swan was depicted as flying 
toward the south. The lower part. of 
the cross, the longer part, represents 
its neck. The cross pieces are the 
wings and the short upper part is the 
tail. There are five bright stars in 
Cygnus, forming the outlines of the 
cross. The brightest of these, the 
northernmost one and marking the 
swan’s tail, is Deneb. In Cygnus 
there are many faint stars, the more 
so because it is right in the heart of 
the milky way. In it also is one of 
the stars which once had ideas of 
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grandeur, and became a “nova” or new 
star. 

What causes a star, ordinarily wey 
behaved, to suddenly become thoy. 
sands of times as bright as it used to 
be? This is one of the outstanding 
astronomical questions, and has never 
been ‘entirely satisfactorily answered, 
One idea that was popular in the past 
is that a nova is due to a collision 
between two stars. All the stars are 
moving at tremendous speed, and if 
two should happen to hit, something 
would happen. Such a collision might 
well produce a nova, but the fact ig 
that. the stars are so scattered in space 
that on the average a collision would 
not occur more often than once ing 
million years. This is the fatal ob 
jection to this theory, when we think 
of the five bright novae since 1900, 

Probably it is caused by a sudden 
release of energy already within the 
star. According to modern ideas, the 
energy of the stars comes from an 
actual breaking up of their matter 
into light and heat. This process is 
continually taking place and if some 
thing should happen to increase it tem- 
porarily, it might produce a nova. But 
what that “something” is that might 
happen, is not known. One sugges- 
tion, and a plausible one, is that a 
small body, perhaps a small meteor, 
might serve as a trigger to set off the 
explosion. Recent researches of Dr. 
Charles P. Olivier, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, have shown _ that 
meteors are not peculiar to the solar 
system, but that many of those that 
strike the earth from time to time 
actually come from other stars. 

Perhaps a meteor might come in 
from outer space so accurately aimed, 
and traveling so fast, that it would hit 
the sun. 
the star’s interior before it met lay- 
ers of strength enough to impede its 
progress. Then the energy that it had 
by virtue of its motion would be 
changed into heat and a lump of high- 
ly heated material would result. Per- 
haps it would be millions of degrees 
in temperature. At this high tempera- 
ture, all sorts of things are likely 
to happen that do not occur at the 
temperature to which we are used. 
Some of the atoms themselves might 
be. broken down very rapidly and a 
literal explosion would result. It 
would throw off some of the lighter 
layers of the star, but after it was 
over, the star might go on pretty much 
as before. 

This month brings six first magni- 
ture stars in the evening skies. 
of these is Deneb, which has already 
been mentioned. Directly west of 
Deneb, in the constellation of Lyra, 
the lyre, is Vega. To the southwest 
of Cyngus is Aquila, the eagle, with 
first magnitude Altair. Low in the 
northwest is Bootes, with the bright 
Arcturus, which will soon disappear 
from the evening sky completely until 
next year. Low in the south is Fomal- 
haut in Piscis Austrinus, the southern 
fish. Low in the northeast is Auriga, 
the charioteer, with the bright Capel- 
la. In a few months this star will be 
high over head in the evening skies. 

Only one planet has been left in the 
evening sky, and that is Saturn. It is 
on the meridian, directly south at sun- 
set, and sets about four and a half 
hours after the sun. Mars and Mer- 


cury are also in the evening skies this 
month, but so near the sun that they 
can hardly be seen. Venus and Jupi- 
ter are both brilliant morning stars, 
and can be seen before sunrise in 
the eastern sky.—James Stokley. 
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THE DAIRY 


‘Gleanings From Testers’ 


Reports 


The value of sweet clover for past- 
ures is emphasized by the report. from 
the Ringgold county association. One 
dairy with a herd of twenty-eight cows 
had a small pasture of sweet clover. 
This was not large enough to carry 
all of the cows, so they had to be 
taken off the pasture in June, when 
they were turned on blue grass. In 
May the herd produced 21,163 pounds 
of milk and 775.6 pounds of butterfat. 
There were twenty-seven cows milking 
and one dry at that time. In June on 
blue grass pasture the twenty-eight 


cows produced 18,105 pounds of milk | 


and 620.8 pounds of butterfat. There 
were none dry at that time. There 
was a difference of 154.8 pounds of 
butterfat in the production during the 
two months. If it was worth 47 cents 
per pound, this would make a differ- 
ence of $72.75, which would go quite 
a ways in preparing more ground for 
sweet clover. 


The beneficial effects of liberal feed- 
Ing are emphasized by a tester in one 
of the Fayette county associations. A 
grade Holstein cow produced 35.6 
pounds of fat during the months of 
In April and 
May of this year she produced a total 
of 60.5 pounds of fat.. Last year in 
April she produced 17.2 pounds of fat 
while receiving a ration of ground 
oats and mixed timothy and clover 
hay. In May she produced 18.4 pounds 
of fat while on pasture without grain. 
In’ April this year the same cow pro- 
duced 23.5 pounds of fat on a ration 
of ground oats and barley with alfalfa 
and timothy hay. When turned on 
grass in May she produced 37.9 pounds 
of fat with a grain ration of ground 
oats and barley in connection with the 
pasture. The cow freshened at about 
the same time each year, so that the 
increased production can be largely at- 
tributed to the more liberal ration 
which she received. 


Another use for agricultural lime- 
stone is given in the report from the 
Anamosa association. Some of the 
members are scattering the limestone 
over the floors of the dairy barn, 
where it not only aids in sanitation by 
absorbing moisture but also helps to 
keep the cows from slipping on wet 
cement floors. Agricultural gypsum 
and slacked limestone are also help- 
ful but as many farmers do not have 
them available, the ground limestone 
has filled the need. When the lime- 
stone goes into the manure it also 
helps to build up the soil. 


Creamy, a purebred Guernsey cow 
belonging to a member of the Cass 
county association proved that it is 
often more profitable to have one 
good cow than too many average cows. 
The returns from the sale of her prod- 
uct last year amounted to $82.51 above 
feed costs. This was more than any 
other two cows in the herd. 


The need of care in selecting sam- 
ples when testing cows is emphasized 
by the tester of the Anamosa associa- 
tion, who relates the experience of a 





farmer who tried to test out his own 


cows by sending samples of milk to 
school for testing. Instead of taking 
a composite sample of the entire milk 
from each cow, the farmer simply 
milked a few squirts from each teat. 
As a result he discarded two cows on 
account of their milk testing low. The 
danger in the operation was that the 


tests may not have been representa- | 


tive of the richness of the milk. 


The advisability of drying up dairy 
cows so that they may have a rest of 
four or six weeks before freshening is 
emphasized in the experience of a 
member of the O’Brien county asso- 
ciation. One of his cows had not been 
dry for several years until last fall, 
when he succeeded in drying her up. 
She freshened last December and dur- 
ing the first six months produced 386.1 
pounds of fat and is still going strong. 
Her record for the previous year was 
only 397.3 pounds of fat. 


Buying a supply of high protein 
feed in the fall before feed prices 
usually advance, instead of buying a 
few sacks at a time, was responsible 
for a largé part of the profit which 
was received by some members and 
not by others, according to Chris Due- 
holm, tester for one of the Fayette 
county associations. While feed prices 
have recently showed some strength 
in sympathy with corn and wheat 
prices, they are usually cheaper in the 
fall than later in the season. 





Weather and Pasture In- 
fluence Production 


Production of dairy products has 
been holding up remarkably well dur- 
ing the past spring and early summer, 
largely on account of weather which 
was favorable for the growth of grass. 
In speaking of this problem in a re- 
cent-report to cooperative creameries 
Clyde Bechtelheimer, of the Iowa 
Creamery Secretaries’ and Managers’ 
Association, states as follows: 

“This season clearly indicates that 
weather and pasture conditions have 
a lot to do with the amount. of stor- 
age holdings at the end of June. It is 
doubtful if any more cows are being 
milked now than a year ago, but pro- 


duction has run, in this state, practi- | 
cally 10 per cent ahead of the same | 


period last year, altho, many farm- 
ers have learned that the feeding of 
a small amount of grain to cows on 
pasture tends to hold up production. 
As there was a plentiful supply of 
grain on most farms, this practice was 
more extensively followed than in any 
previous year.” 

The larger amount of butter in stor- 
age, together with a probable heavier 
production of butter during the coming 
fall and winter, is apt to be a weaken- 
ing factor on the future butter mar- 
ket. This fact should encourage pro- 
ducers to weed out their poorer cows 
while they are selling at a satisfac- 
tory price for beef. Economy of pro- 
duction is the best method of meeting 
weaker market conditions, especially 
when eliminating the poorer cows will 
also be an aid in strengthening the 
market. 
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The Field of Purple Bloom 


(Continued from Page 7) 


up the blood. Then she folded the hand- 
kerchief and tied it over the bruised 
wrist. Her lips were set and her face 
looked hard and stern, as it always did 
when she came in contact with a Tucker. 
The very name Tucker set her blood 
boiling. 

Aunt Milly had sat down in the seat in 
front of them to wait for Jimjams. Jim- 
jams sang in the choir now. Milly was 
very proud of him. He was easily the 
best looking there. Milly always spoke 
of him as: “That young Virginian, my 
nephew.” It didn’t matter to Milly that 
Jimjams had never seen Virginia. He had 
the blood anyway. 

The church filled quickly and the serv- 
ice began. The prayer was said, the 
morning ritual was gone thru. The text 
was announced, There was a short song 
service. The pastor made some. remarks, 
then sat down and looked expectantly to- 
wards Milly. 

The accompanist was at the piano. 
Milly was about to sing. 

She had her music in her hand, She 
took her place at the end of the platform. 
Calmly her eyes swept the congregation. 

Then she opened the mesh bag to take 
out a handkerchief, a dainty little lace 
affair that sometimes she carried tucked 
in her sleeve. The bag dropped from her 
hands, She let out a terrifying yell that 
startled the whole congregation—it was 
so unexpected. 

The pastor looked at her over ‘hhis nose 
glasses, his bushy brows drawing to- 
gether, his mouth slightly open. The look 
of momentary displeasure was chased 
away by horrid amazement. Wildly he 
looked about him, then sprang from the 
chair, in a most undignified way, espe- 
cialiy for a pastor. He clutched at his 
trouser leg, at his waist line, then at his 
back. His eyes bulged. His face was red 
and puffed out. It looked to the amazed 
onlookers as if his collar were choking 
him. 

“He’s got a fit,” said Maw Tucker. 
“Hurry, Bill, get him out of hefe before 
he hurts some one, When they got them 
fits they’re as pizen as a rattler.”’ 

Cautiously Bill approached the jump- 
ing, scrambling pastor. “Don't dally, 
Bill, rush him,’’ yeNed Maw Tucker. ‘Grab 
him, if he tries to scratch, hit him. Hit 
him, Bill!’’ screamed maw. 

Before Bill could lay violent hands on 
the pastor the trouble was over. It 
dropped from the leg of the pastor's 
pants. Some one yelled, ‘‘Mouse!” 

Pandemonium broke loose. Women 
screamed and stood on the seats. Men 
kicked, others snickered. Children laugh- 
ed. Maw Tucker, big and fat, hopped 
to her seat. She shook her old fashioned 
gathered alpaca skirt and cried: ‘Scat!’ 
The one lone feather, in her old fashioned 
bonnet, bibbed and bobbed, with every 
motion of her head. 


BADLY frightened mouse with tail 
erect ran hither and yon, zigzaging 
across the floor. Jule was sitting on 
her feet, her face wreathed in smiles. 
Back of her sat Babs. She had balled 
her handkerchief and rammed it into her 
mouth; only the ends were sticking out. 
And all the time the commotion kept 
up until some one thought to open the 
door, and the innocent cause of the trou- 
ble escaped from that noisy, crazy crowd. 
Aunt Milly._had gone into hysterics and 
had thrown herself into Jimjam’s arms, 
Some one had thrown water on her. Wet 
and bedragg'ed, she had no desire to 
sing. She left the building taking the 
giggling Babs with her. It was Hilda's 
day off. Babs had promised to help 
Aunt Milly with the dinner. 

The service was continued after the 
pastor had laughingly told them that he 
had faced the enemy on the fields of 
France when the bullets were flying like 
hail, that he had never expected to be 
routed by a mouse. 


CHAPTER XIII 

UNT MILLY brushed back some 

stray locks from her forehead, and 
slipped into the bedroom for a last min- 
ute’s touch of the powder puff to her 
face, shiny and red from the heat of the 
kitchen range. Untying her apron, she 
threw it across the back of a chair, and 
sallied forth with smiling face to wel- 
come her guests, 

She found them all very much at home. 
Grandma had taken the pastor’s hat and 
had relieved Mrs. Merryweather of her 
parasol. 

Babs was stirring the sauce for the 
pudding when Aunt Milly returned to the 
kitchen. She tied on her apron, tested 
the sauce, then lifted it from the range 
and set it on the heating shelf to keep 
warm. The meat was cut, the gravy 
made and the potatoes mashed. Every- 
thing was carried to the table. Tom ab- 
solutely refused to serve fhe plates. He 
believed in passing things in the good 
old fashioned way. 

Aunt Milly looked the table over with 
one sweep of her eye, then she went to 
eall her guests. 

All went smoothly enough until they 
came to the pudding. There wasn’t much 
of it, but what there was cut hard. Mrs. 





Merryweather bore down on her spoon. 
Disentangling a bit of pudding she lifted 
it to her mouth. Catching Milly’s eye on 
her she blushed crimson, cleared her 
throat and said: “‘What lovely sauce.” 

“T am glad you like it,” said Aunt 
Milly, “I always make it a point to serve 
the best with my puddings.”” Babs began 
to giggle. Aunt Milly looked at her, then 
remarked :“Babs made the pudding.” 

“Aunt Milly and me’s got a secret, ain’t 
we, Aunt Milly?” Aunt Milly gave her a 
keen look and shook her head. 

“Yep, we’ve got a secret. Aunt Milly 
said that what you didn’t know wouldn’t 
hurt you.” Aunt Milly went into the 
kitchen to bring in the coffee. 

“Aunt Milly said—” again she began to 
giggle. 

“Why, Babs,” said her mother, in mild 
reproof. “What ever is the matter with 
you,” 7 

The guests were getting mildy inter- 
ested. 

“We have, too, maw. We've got a 
secret, Aunt Milly and me.” 

“Dear me, Jule,” said Aunt Milly. “You 
will have to be taking the twins in hands. 
The way they murder English is some- 
thing awful.”” As Jule made no reply. “I 
suppose they talk that way because of 
that colored woman you have around.” 

“IT reckon that’s why. They will get 
over it. Jimjams and I did.” 

“Did you talk that way?” 

“We certainly did,” darting Jimjams 
a sweet sunny smile. Jimjams nodded his 
head. He caught the smile on the end 
of the dart and sent it whirling back at 
her, just as sunny, just as sweet. 

Babs had no intention of being whipped 
out by this clatter. She looked around 
the table with a defiant, challenging air. 
“We have got a secret. Aunt Milly an’ 
me. Aunt Milly said not t’ tell what went 
into th’ puddin’. Th’ book said t’ use 
1% cups of milk an’ two eggs.” Again 
she had a fit of laughter. 

“We didn’t use no milk, did we Aunt 
Milly? Aunt Milly said water was cheap- 
er. An’ we used coloring ’stead o’ eggs. 
An’ we skimped on the butter. We 
camouflaged it with the sauce. Yep, we 
did,”’ emphatically, sticking out her chin, 
closing her mouth and stretching her 
lips until they reached almost from ear 
to ear. 

The guests began to wonder just what 
did go into the pudding. Little Mrs. 
Meryweather loked at the paStor. He 
was smiling into his plate. Jimjams 
looked at Jule. Jule was looking reprov- 
ingly at Babs, biting her lips the while. 

Babs looked saucily at her mother and 
said: “It’s a true secret, maw, I can 
prove it By Aunt Milly.” 

Uncle Tom reddened to the roots of his 
hair. It was well known in Wait that 
Milly skimped on the table to put things 
on her back, 

Bobs calmly went on eating his pud- 
ding. When the last bit of sauce had 
been scooped up he turned to grand- 
ma: “Tell us about th’ Injuns, grandma, 
when they wuz on the war path. You said 
you would.” 


Tom, anxious to turn the tide from 
illy, arose and led the Way into the 
living room. “I wonder if you know 
that mother crossed the plains when there 
were no railroads?” 

“Did you, really?” from Mrs. Merry- 
weather. 

“TI certainly did. I was 14 the last time 
I crossed the plains. I remember the trip 
quite well. In fact, I shall never forget 
it. We traveled with oxen—my father, 
mother, brother and little baby sister. I 
was the oldest of the children.” 

“T have read of those days,” said the 
pastor, “but I have never talked with 
one who had actually crossed the plains 
with a wagon train.” 

“Many interesting things happened,” 
said grandma, when they were all seated 
in the living room. “It would take a 
book to tell it all. Father did plan to 
write his memoirs. He died before he 
could get to it.” She turned to Bobs, 
“So, you want the story about the In- 
dians?”’ 

“The Injuns when they wuz on the war 
path,” put in Babs, who was sitting on 
the floor beside grandma’s chair. 

“All right, the Indians on the war path 
it shall be then,” taking off her gold- 
rimmed glasses to wipe them, and put- 
ting them on again. 

“We had gone out with the Mormons 
to Utah. We have come into Utah just 
after the Mountain Meadow massacre. 
Father thought Young was as deep in 
the mud as Lee was in the mire. He 
told it right out in meeting. He made it 
pretty strong, I guess. We had to leave 
Utah—but that’s another story. Some 
friends brought us word that a wagon 
train was camping not far from where we 
lived. They were disgruntled gold seek- 
ers returning from California. 

“The men were waiting for us with 
two covered wagons. They were by a 
bridge just outside of town. We were 
running away at night while the town 
slept. The ox team was for us. Our 
friends drove horses. It was near morning 
when we reached the train. The women 


S “tom, that they were all thru, Uncle 
fi 





were packing the breakfast things. The 
men were hitching up the wagons. 

“They gave us a bite to eat. We each 
ate a venison sandwich and drank a cup 
of coffee. Arfd then we were oM, the 
wagons creaking, the chains rattling, 
the driver’s loud, ‘Gid-ap!" and much 
geeing and hawing and cracking of whips. 

“We were near a fort, I think it was 
Fort Bridger, when something went 
wrong with father’s wagon. We had to 
put into the fort for repairs. Our friends 
went with us. I think one man’s name 
was Nutter. I don’t remember the other’s 
name.” 

“Go on, grandma.” 

“Yes, yes, children. I fear I do wan- 
der from the story a bit. Forgive old 
granny. We are coming to it now. The 
trail-was hot. Father had an understand- 
ing with the captain of the train. They 
were to go on and camp at a certain 
place and wait for us. One had to travel 
with the train those days or be wiped 
out by Indians, 

“The man whom father was depending on 
to fix the wagon was away from the fort. 
We had to wait. There was no other way. 
The man returned with the stage. The 
wagon was fixed but we had wasted three 
whole days. The sun wasn’t up yet, 
when the men were hitching up the 
wagons, 


“A lone horseman came riding towards © 


the fort. He rode straight for us. The 
horse was lathery and its nostrils were 
dripping foam. The man was bending 
close to the horse’s back, riding Indian 
fashion, his head almost touching the 
mane: 

“He shouted at us: ‘For God’s sake, 
don’t leave the fort ! The Indians are on 
the war path. They are scalping and 
burning. My whole family, father, moth- 
er, brothers and sisters, are wiped out— 
scalped.”’ He wept. Controlling himself, 
he said: ‘They burned our home.’ 

“Our two friends were for stopping at 
the fort. Father wouldn’t hear to it. He 
said that if we dallied at the fort, the 
train that was waiting for us would go 
on, believing that we had been killed by 
Indians. Father won out, and we started 
on our way, hoping to overtake the train. 
We traveled thru the country that had 
been desolated by the Indians. We saw 
signs all along the way—burned houses, 
slaughtered cattle and scalped men and 
women, 

‘“‘We were rounding a bend among the 
hills, when the cattle began to act funny. 
They sniffed and pawed the ground and 
bellowed, with their tongues hanging out. 
The horses raised their heads in alarm. 
They spread wide their nostrils and 
snorted. Then we heard it—a scream, 
never to be forgotten. It was wild, loud 
and shrill, like the piercing cry of a ma- 
niac, then dying away in a miserable 
melancholy wail. It made the chills creep 
up and down our spines. 

“We had rounded the bend when we 
saw them. They were in the curve, a sort 
of canyon, five hundred Sioux warriors 
and their chief, Red Cloud.’ .They were 
dancing around a pole, singing their war 
songs and shooting arrows into the air, 
and shouting the terrible war cry.. The 
pole was covered from top to bottom with 
scalps. 


= UR two friends were for turning tail 

and running for it. ‘Run!’ said fath- 
er, ‘and how far can we run? They have 
seen us. If we attempt to run, in a few 
—— our scalps will be nailed to the 
pole.’ 

“What are we to do, then?’ 
Nutter. 

* ‘Stay here with my wife and children. 
I am going down there,’ said father. 

“The men objected, but father had his 
way. ‘There is nothing to do, said he, 
‘but trust in Providence.’ So down he 
went. 

“I think mother was too frightened to 
pray. The men climbed down from their 
wagons and got out their guns. They had 
their powder horns and flasks ready. 
Mother and we children got out of our 
wagon, The men stood close to us with 
their guns in their hands. 

“We saw father approach the Indians. 
And then a thing happened. It frightens 
me yet. Sometimes I dream of it. I 
wake up in a nightmare—so terrible it 
seems. We saw an Indian raise a 
tomahawk over father’s head.- Mother 
screamed. 

“‘We thought father was done for. But 
before the tomahawk struck, Red Cloud 
had buried his tomahawk in the half- 
breed’s brain. 

“Father shook hands with the young 
chief and told him that we had traveled 
far that day and were very tired and 
would rest the night with the Sioux, if 
the ‘great Red Cloud’ were willing. Oh, 
yes, father flattered him. 
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“Red Cloud was much pleased and in- 
father to bring us to him. He as- 
father that we should have his 
ection. Father asked for a bow and 
arrows, and soon he was shooting, and 
ing around the pole and whooping it 
with the best of them. 
“The upshot was that father came back 
to the wagons bringing Red Cloud with 
Our friends were leaning on their 
as, standing by us, Mother was hold- 
ing the baby. My brother and I were 
dinging to her skirts. I can see her yet 
as she stood there, hugging the baby 
tight to her breast—her dark eyes look- 
so big—and the terror in them, and 
per white face. 
“Talking and laughing, father and Red 
ud came straight to us. The baby 
snatched at the feathers in the chief’s 
head-dress. This pleased the young In- 
dian, and he played with her. 
“In the morning, when we were saying 
-bye to Red Cloud, he took an orna- 
ment from the bridle of his horse and 
ve it to father—‘To remember Red 
Cloud’ is the way the ‘chief put it. I have 
the ornament in my house. Some time 
when you are there, if you remind me of 
it, I will show it to you.” This was said 
to the twins. 

“His faith in God did the work,” said 
the pastor. 

‘tt was a miracle,” said little Mrs. 
Merryweather. 

“Father gave the credit to God. He 

said that he felt His presence. He didn’t 
use the word ‘God,’ tho; he said, ‘Provi- 
lence’.”” 
c Babs got up and went to sit on the arm 
of Uncle Tom’s chair. Bobs scrambled to 
his feet, and, leaning over grandma, whis- 
pered something into her ear. 

When they were ready to go home, Bobs 
informed his mother that he was going 
home with grandma. “You go on. Ill 
come after a while. I won’t be long, 
honest, maw.” 

It was only a few minutes after the 
family had arrived home that Bobs came 
running in. His face was shining. His 
dark eyes, behind the horn-rimmed glass- 
es, beamed and glittered. He waved a 
photograph in his hand. 

“See, maw,” he shouted, “I’ve got 
Great - grandfather Marley’s picture. 
Grandma guv it t’ me. I want it nailed 
up alongside of Great-great-great-grand- 
father Allen.” 

(Continued next week) 



















COUNTRY AIR 


Did you hear the landing of the Zeppelin 
broadcast the other week? Anything that 
makes good news seems to be good broad- 
cast material. Do you suppose someday 
we'll hear the N. B. C. interrupt a musical 
program with something like this: ‘This 
is station FARM. Through the courtesy 
of this and that we have arranged to 
broadcast threshing activities direct 
from the field. The barnyard is full of 
cars and hayracks. The men are lounging 
under the trees waiting the word to start. 
A belated rack is rattling in from the 
south while from the north a car dashes 
in bearing the huge roast that will be 
placed in the oven at once in order to 
be done in time for dinner. We will 
switch you over to the oats field back 
of the barn where the machine is setting. 
The next voices you hear will be those of 
the engine and separator men.” (On 
second thought they probably won’t 
broadcast all of that.) 











“Here we are back of the barns where 


the big stacks of yellow straw will be | 


made. The huge machine is being ex- 
pertly swung into position. The men are 
commenting upon the fact that it is going 
to be dirty to unload at the east side of 
the machine for a brisk west wind will 
blow the machine dust all over them, 
Everybody will hope to draw a place on 
the west side of the feeder. The wagons 
are rattling off to the fields where the 
pitchers are waiting for them. We will 
now take you to the kitchen where the 
odes wife and her helpers are preparing 
inner,” 


“The hum of industry seems pretty well 
concentrated here at the house where 
there seems to be a more or less con- 
Stant procession of pies from the oven to 
the pantry shelf. The huge roast has just 
been seared and slid into the oven... Out 
on the porch the potatoes are being pared 
and up from the garden comes grandpa 
carrying a huge basket of cabbage heads 
and luscious red tomatoes. In the dining 
room aunts and cousins are counting out 
plates, glasses and silverware, while the 
farmer’s wife, all hot and bothered, is 
keeping an eye on everything and regulat- 
ing the stove... The towels, soap, wash- 
basin and mirror are out on the lawn 


Where the small boys are carrying water H 


from the cistern to fill the tub so the 
threshers may perform their ablutions 
In the shade. We are going to ask Mrs. 
Busy B. Farmwife to speak a few words 
in the mike,” 

“Hello, everybody. There’s going to be 
lots of food. Drive out for dinner and 
we'll let you wash the dishes. Excuse me. 
You'll find the salad dressing in the re- 
frigerator, Emma.” 


And then later in the forenoon another 
Program is interrupted to announce that 











the oats are running sixty bushels to 
the acre and are white and heavy. “This 
is John B. McNamee speaking from the 
windmill tower where I have an excellent 
view of the entire scene of threshing ac- 
tivities. One huge stack of straw is 
almost ready to be topped out. A long 
ladder has been placed against it for the 
men to climb down on. The grain wagons 
have been kept trotting between the 
bins and the machine. Er—oh—say this is 
going to be good. (Faster and faster.) 
Here come two young fellows with big 
loads of bundles racing for the place on 
the clean side of the feeder. One is driv- 
ing a beautiful team of gray mares while 
the other has a pair of rangy bay plugs 
—but they seemed to have raced before. 
. - « They are approaching the machine 
at a rapid rate of speed ... Whoa! The 
chap with the gray team seems to be 
having trouble with his load slipping. 
He’s slowing up—there seems to be some 
danger of upsetting ... No, he’s climbed 
over to the edge of his load to balance 
it. Coming strong again. .. But it’s given 
the bay team the advantage. That boy 
with the bay plugs certainly can drive. 
There goes his hat... I can’t see from 
here whether the places at the machine 
are clear or not, but whichever gets 
around the end of the grove first will get 
the clean side. .. By Jove the bays make 
it. . . . There goes Lloyd Hibbins, the 
noted War Correspondent with a specially 
constructed mike strapped to his chest. 
He’s climbing up to the top of the straw- 
pile. I'll switch you over to him.” 





“(Cough—cough.) Helio everybody. It’s 
a dusty place here on top of the stack. 
The grove shuts off the wind here and the 
men are wallowing knee deep along the 
narrow top of this huge twenty-five foot 
straw pile. It’s a beautifully built (sput- 
ter-cough) pile. It takes considerable 
skill to build a pile like this. (More sput- 
tering and choking.) Er—excuse me—er 
the dust is bad. I didn’t duck in time 
and as the blower swung by I got a full 
blast all over me. (Cough—cough.) This 
is as bad as the west front ever was.” 


And so on. Do you think we'll ever hear 
anything like that over the radio?—A 
Farm Woman. 





WHAT LIFE FOR RADIO BATTERIES? 


The question often comes up as to 
what life we should expect from radio A 
and B batteries. The life of storage A 
and B batteries depends very, very much 
on the care they receive and especially 
how well they are kept charged. The 
average life usually obtained is generally 
estimated at about three years; but I have 
a 100 ampere-hour battery which I bought 
in April, 1924, and which has not re- 
quired any service whatever in that time 
except distilled water and charging, in 
fact has not been off its shelf in five and 





one-half years. Apparently it charges as 
easily and holds its charge as well as the 
day I put it into commission, altho of 
course there must be some deterioration 
of the plates. However, with the same 
care I am giving it, I would not be sur- 
prised to see it last for four or five years 
longer before the positive plates need re- 
placing. With new positive plates, new 
separators, and fresh electrolyte, it should 
then be good for several years more. I 
also have a storage B battery which has 
been in use for four years and is appar- 
ently as good as ever except some of the 
jars are cracked. 

Heavy duty dry B batteries can usually 
be depended on for about six months serv- 
ice under average conditions. A battery 
of this type should test about 47 to 48 
volts -when new, and should be dis- 
carded when the voltage runs down to 
about 87 under regular load. No esti- 
mate can be given as to the life of dry 
batteries used for A current, since this 
will depend entirely on the size of bat- 
tery, number and type of tubes, and how 
much the set is operated. 





CARBON BISULPHIDE STOPS LAWN 
ANTS 


This season of the year brings many 
complaints of injury to lawns by ants 
which throw up their small hills or nest 
piles in the grass, W. P. Flint, chief ento- 
mologist of the Illinois state natural his- 
tory survey, has reported to the College 
of Agriculture, University of Illinois. 

“Once having located the ants’ hill it is 
a comparatively easy matter to clean 
them out by making a number of small 
holes in the ground about the hill and 
pouring into each of the holes about a 
tablespoonful of carbon bisulphide. For 
the smaller species of ants, the holes 
punched in the hills should be about 
twelve inches deep and two or three holes 
should be made, one down the main en- 
trance and the others four to six inches 
away. This usually is all that is needed. 

“For the large black ants the holes 
should be a quarter of an inch in diame- 
ter and from fifteen to twenty inches 
deep. In all cases the carbon bisulphide 
should be poured into the holes and the 
nest covered with a piece of canvas or old 
blanket or other covering which will help 
to hold in the fumes. As carbon bisul- 
phile is approximately five times as heavy 
as air, its action is mainly downward and 
the covering over the nest does not need 
to be tight. 

“In using this method of ant control, 
it should be borne in mind that carbon 
bisulphide is highly inflammable and ex- 
plosive when mixed with air. One must 
not smoke while using the material and 
must take every precaution that no fire 
or sparks come in contact with the gas. 
Carbon bisulphide can be bought from 
nearly any drug store in the form of a 
slightly yellow, foul-smelling liquid. The 
price should not be more than 50 to 75 
cents a pound.” 





SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “‘Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 





Why Paddy, the Beaver Has a Broad Tail 


Peter Rabbit was much interested in 
tails, because he had such a funny little 
bunch of cotton himself for a tail. So 
when he sees the perfectly wonderful tail 
of Paddy the Beaver, he is greatly inter- 
ested and feels that he just must find 
out about it. 


The very next morning, Peter Rabbit 
hurried over to the Smiling Pool to tell 
Grandfather Frog about it. Grandfather 
Frog’s big, goggly eyes twinkled. 

“Chug-a-rum” said he. “Paddy the 
Beaver has one of the most useful tails 
I know of. Would you like to know how 
he comes by such a queer tail?” 

“Oh, if you please! If you please, 
Grandfather Frog! I didn’t suppose that 
there was such a queer tail in all the 
world, and I don’t see what possible use 


it can be. Do tell me about it” cried 
Peter. 
“Chug-a-rum! (af you had used your 


eyes when you visited Paddy, you might 
have guessed for yourself how he came 
by it,’? replied Grandfather Frog gruffly. 
“Some people never do learn to use their 
eyes.” 

Peter looked a little bit sheepish, but 
he said nothing, and waited patiently. 
Presently old Grandfather Frog cleared 
his throat two or three times and began 
to talk. 

“Once upon a time, long, long ago, 
when the world was young——” 

“It seems to me that everything won- 
derful happened long ago when the world 
was young,” interrupted Peter. 

Grandfather Frog looked at Peter very 
severely, and Peter hastened to beg his 
pardon. 

After a long time, 
began again. 

“Once upon a time, long, long ago, lived 
Mr. Beaver, the great-great-ever-so- 
great-grandfather of Paddy up there in 
the Green Forest. Old Mr. Beaver was 
one of the hardest working of all of Old 
Mother Nature’s big family, and one of 


Grandfather Frog 





the smartest just as Paddy is today. He 
always seemed happiest wnen he was 
busiest, and because he liked to be happy 
all the time, he tried to keep busy all 
the time. 

“He was very thrifty, was Mr. Beaver; 
not at all like some people that I know. 
He believed in preparing today for what 
might happen tomorrow, and so when he 
had all the food he needed for the present, 


he stored away food for the time when 


it might not be so easy to get. And he 
believed in helping himself, did old Mr. 
Beaver, and not in leaving everything to 
Old Mother Nature, as did most of his 
neighbors. 

“That is how he first came to think of 
making a dam and a pond. Like his 
small cousin, Mr. Muskrat, he was very 
fond of the water, and felt most at home 
and safest there. But he found that 
sometimes the food which he liked best, 
which was the bark of certain kinds of 
trees, grew some distance from the water, 
and it was the hardest kind of hard work 
to roll and drag the logs down to the 
water where he could eat the bark from 
them in safety. 

“He thought about this a great deal, 
but instead of going to Old Mother Na- 
ture and complaining, as most of his 
neighbors would have done in his place, 
he studied and studied to find some way 
to make the work easier. One day he 
noticed that a lot of sticks had caught 
in the stream where he made his home, 
and that because the water could not 
work its way between them as fast as 
where nothing hindered it, it made a 
little pool just above the sticks. That 
made him think harder than ever. He 
brought some of the logs and sticks from 
which he had gnawed the bark and fast- 
ened them with the others, and right 
away the pool grew bigger. The more 
sticks he added the bigger the pool grew. 
Mr. Beaver had discovered what a dam 
is for and how to build it.” 

(Concluded next week) 








WIDER TERRACES AND MACHINERY 


A few years ago terracing was not held 
in a favorable light by farmers who used 
large equipment in their fields, because 
the common type of terrace would not 
permit easy crossing. The mangum of 
broad base terrace as it is sometimes 


called does not present this difficulty. 
On slopes of 10 or 15 per cent, terraces 
may be eighteen to twenty feet from one 
embankment to another, and an a 5 per 
cent grade are often twenty-five or thirty 
feet across. The terrace channel is flat 
and wide and the ridge wide and round- 
ing, so that combines, cotton dusters and 
multiple-row cultivators may cross with- 
out trouble. 

In some sections of the corn and wheat 
belts the mangum terrace is quite com- 
mon. The state colleges and the United 
States Department of Agriculture have 
demonstrated its use and helped to show 
its practicability. Terracing is also be- 
coming a common practice in the south. 
The cotton lands of Texas, Oklahoma and 
Mississippi have many terraces and soil 
that would otherwise erode badly is now 
preserved or reclaimed. 

In the southeast, broad-based terraces 
are most practical where the slopes are 
not too abrupt. Since the width must be 
reduced as the slope becomes steeper, the 
terraces on steep slopes are deep and nar- 
row and hard to cross at an angle. Ter- 
racing is especially important in this area 
where one-row, two-row and larger ma- 
chinery is taking the place of one-horse 
tools and hand methods. 

Many farmers who have their own trace 
tors, construct terraces on their fields 
during the fall and winter without hiring 
extra labor. This makes possible inex- 
pensive terracing and results in increas- 
ing the efficiency of power machinery in 
eroded areas which otherwise would be 
difficult to farm even with small tools, 





Major Fair at Davenport 
(Continued from page 6) 


Son, of Galva, Ill, won the grand cham- 
pion bull honors in the Holstein breed. L. 
D. Bacon, of Grand Forks, N. D., took 
the purple for the female. Among the 
guernseys, Mort Wood, of Ardmore, Okla., 
had grand champion female, also junior 
champion female and champion male. 

Jefferson County Breeders’ Association 
of Fort Atkinson, Wis., put on a good ex- 
hibit of Guernsey cattle. They had the 
grand champion bull. The system used 
by these people of exhibiting cattle 
owned by their members is an inexpen- 
sive way to exhibit the product of many 
herds. 

There were five Jersey herds exhibited. 
T. A. Craig, of Janesvilie, Wis., took the 
honor for the female and Webb Farms, of 
Joplin, Mo., grand champion bull honors. 

Schultz Brothers, of Galt, Ill, showed 
the grand champion Brown Swiss bull. 
H. H. Zaskins, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
showed the grand champion Ayrshire bill. 
Spring Run Farm, Gurnee, IIL, carried 
off grand champion female honors on 
their senior champion cow. 

W. F. Kennedy judged the beef breeds, 
Competition was very keen in all classes. 
Mr. Kennedy remarked that he had never 
seen four as good bulls in a show ring at 
one time as when the aged bull class of 
the Angus were showing. One of the fea- 
tures was the Polled Hereford herd of 
William McArthur, of Mason City, Iowa, 
which showed in the open classes of the 
horned Herefords. Mr. McArthur took fif- 
teen ribbons, two of them firsts, in very 
strong classes. E. F. Dunham & Son, of 
Dunlap, Iowa, veteran breeders of Polled 
Shornhorns, showed a good string of cat- 
tle. L. C. Oloff, of Ireton, Iowa, showed 
a bull for grand champion honors that 
was purchased from the Iowa State Col- 
lege. -Mr. Oloff also had the grand cham- 
pion cow. Harrison & Ryan, of Harlan, 
Iowa, took all grand championship honors 
in the Angus breed. John Brown & Son, 
of Rose Hill, Iowa, won nine firsts in 
this breed in the young classes. 

The hog show took on such dimensions 
that it was necessary to house part of the 
exhibit in tents. R. L. Pemberton, of Le- 
grande, Iowa, judged the Spotted Polands, 
Tamworths, Yorkshires and pig club pigs. 
J. D. Waldenmeyer, of Melbourne, Iowa, 
judged the Poland, Durocs, Chester 
Whites and Hampshires, 

W. C. Anderson, of West Liberty, Iowa, 
took both grand champion ribbons in the 
Polands. Ray E. Morehead, Maquoketa, 
Iowa, took both purples in the Chester 
White breed; Leo Johnson, Hawkeye, 
Iowa, in the Hampshires; Guy W. Baker, 
Shelbyville, Ind., in the Tamworths; 
Adolph Rierson, Walcott, Iowa, in the 
Spotted Polands; B. F. Davidson, Menlo, 
Iowa, in the Yorkshires, and W. L. Brug- 
man, Walcott, Iowa, in the Durocs. 

One need not assume that, because the 
same breeder took both championships in 
every breed, competition was not keen. 
There were many good animals on display 
in most of the classes and outstanding 
tops in all of the breeds. 

In the horse division, Theo. Gasseling, 
Walcott, Iowa, took the Percheron hon- 
ors; J. E. Jarard & Son, New Sharon, 
Iowa, the Clydesdale honors, and Ray- 
mond Curtiss, Donahue, Iowa, the Bel- 
gian honors. 

There were almost 300 head of sheep, 


| an exhibit with herds from many states, 
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MARKETS] 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE ee aie Le WITH PRE-WAR 
ND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 149 per cent of pre-war and 99 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 























































































































































that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level, Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eggs and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 
production. 
_ GENERAL FP PRICE LEVEL 
_————— sascsonen ~— a = 
4 oYS! os: 
wns 9 > 
i om) 3m 
Sel a 4 
SEL ee3 
VOR VOSS 
EOS! 22x 
| SE nl SEO 
we.) how 
Fisher's index number 149| 99 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle .......... 176 97 
1,100-pound fat cattle 185 98 
Canners and cutters 198 94 
Feeders ....... x |_199] 91 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs 134] 89 
Light hogs 140] 96 
Pigs ..... | 144!) 96 
Le Ct ne 117|__—-86 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
EMAAR : scovncsctnisnnnventounvebnaskencascntbeceee [176] 93 | 
WOOL AND “HIDES 
Quarter blood wool, at Boston} 139} 82 
Light cow hides, at Chicago..| 102| 75 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed .. sie 136; 106 
Oats, No. 2 white .... sei 102) 120 | 
Wheat, No. 2 red ........ as 120 95 | 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ........ | 107, 113 
On lowa Farms— | 
RONDE RD:- ccrwasspaansscanpévanscekeemessdsveaseimanbions oi 106 
OREN sc ssctessstisinavissasseaseisincseasiotonness 97 129 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 141] 95 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee..| 170) 117 
Bran, at Kansas City 131| 109 
Shorts, at Kansas City............| 132) 115 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, “at Chic ago. anh 110 98 
No. 1 alfalfa, at K: ansas C ity] __134| _98 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, At CHICA z....cccccrccecocces 154| 93 
Clover seed, at Toledo ... = 155} 85 
Timothy seed, at Chicago | 65) 100 
Cotton, at New York ....... ws 133 92 
EGGS, At CHICAGO .....scornrsenseereeee | 154] _ BAW 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
a 95 
85 
110 
101 
131 
September. - 116 
‘omber 5 31 
131 
September an 108 131 
EDOROTOUEE « csaccancrcrrcsssscersveneeccerense} 117 130 
Whent— | 
PERO: sssnsssicanachsncirpcccukcooeessseasens | 129] 122 
September 124] 120 
December 127 122 
Lard-— | | 
ROBEOOR © cisicsnccmcacsmscwnveniemtens | 108) 96 
September cccrccccccccossssssscersenee] 106] 96 
Sides— | 
September _...cessreessesreesesoereesees 122) 87 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Goke, at Connellsville wu...) 90) 100 
Pig iron, at Birmingham wt “Aaa 93 
Copper, ‘at New York ass. 114] 122 
Crude pertoleum, at N. ake 196 111 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. o. | 
ington) .... 201) 104 
Yellow pine 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards. } 192} 109 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)....] 200 11% 
COMmOnt 6c canes ae ‘| 189] 100 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, | 
outside of New York, | 
SSRIS DE DUI nssicsessccssceonsinss } 252) 110 
Interest, 60 to 90 day px asin | } 
at New York ....... we - 193) 139 
Industrial stocks ne 355} 144 
Railroad stocks ~ 136| 13 
RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
eattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 


hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 


of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 


FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $8.6% for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September. 
September rib sides indicate a price of 
$9.94 next September. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
Aug. 3, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke, 101 per cent, grain 156 
per cent, livestock $5 per cent, lumber 
98 per cent, ore 101 per cent, and mis- 

cellaneous merchandise 108 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normaL 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras last week 
3c, week before 43c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 22'%4c, week before 22c; eggs, 
fresh first, last week 34144c, week before 
32% c: duck last week 20c, week before 
2Cc; fat hens, last week 27c, week before 
28c; broilers, last week 27c, week be- 
fore 26c; geese, last week 15c, week before 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at 96%c. bonds are par at 


These 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.46 
per cent. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 


























CATTLE 
| | > 
aS 
| — 
| ¢ n 
1s] 2] 2 
° S) + 
Med. and he: avy wt. beef | | 
Choice and prime— | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | 
Last week seossvseee]15.62|16.50115.75 
Week before .ccccccccocccocers| 15.00) 16.50/15.38 
Good— | 
Last week .-.|14.00/14.62/13.62 
Week before .... ooo | 114.25/15.00)13.75 
Medium— | | 
Last week .o{12.25112.12)11.12 
Week before eoosJ LO. € 8) 10. 40) 12.29 
Common— | | | 
Last week ........ a 9.75 10.00) 9.00 
Week before .... | 9.88/10.25] 9.00 
Light weight beef s | | | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | 
Choice and prime— | 
Last week ......... /15.62'16.50/15.75, 
Week before .... 15.50 16.50/15.38 






































Medium and good— 
Last week ........ 3.50/12.50 
Week before .... 3.75111.18 
Common | 
Last week | 9.75!10.00! 9.00 
Week before | 9,88!10.25! 9.00 
Butcher cattle— | | 
Heifers— | | 
Last week e111.25}11.88/11.38 
Week before .... 11.50/11.88/11.13 
Cows— 
Last week 9.38) 9.75] 9.25 
Week before 9.38] 9.75 00 
| 
Last week ....... | 8.751 9 n3l 8.25 
Week before . 8.75] 9.38] 8.13 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week 6.62! 6.25 
Week before . 6: 6.50) 6.13 
Stockers and feec 
Last week ..{11.25]11.00/10.62 
Week before -(11.00,11.00)10.25 





and heifers— = | 




















Cows 
Last week ..... | 8.62) 8.88! 8.50 
Week before | 8.62) 8.88!) 8.38 
Heavy (250 lbs. up)— | | | 
TRG WRG ssetenteninces 110,.28}10.82!10.32 
WVGOE DOETOTC vce cascsssnseresse> 110.23!10.88'10.50 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— [| { | 
Last week «| 10,82'11.40/10.88 
Week before . sesseceeee |10.88/11.45/10.95 
Light (150-200 ibs. 5 ae | | | 
Last week .88]11.70/10.95 
Week befor .67 10.45 





95/11 
' 





Light lights (130- “15 


Last week .32/10.7 








Week before ae .45 10.83 
Smooth and rough | | 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— | | 
Last week .. | 9.05! 9.50! 8.80 
Week before | 8.95) 9.50! 8.83 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | 
Last week | 11.00/10.08 





WV GOI: IOROED ncccacecuesavhscee | pcsscees 
Stock pigs— 

Last Week. .....c.0. 

Week before ....... 


.00'10. 
) 








SHEEP 





Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 


| | 
| 
/12.62/13.45}13 






























Last week ....... 5/12.80 
Week before .. 113.00/13.63)13.05 
Lambs, culls and co | 
Last week | 9.75}10.25) 9.50 
Week before . ./10.13/10.50) 9.63 
Yearling wethers, medium | ] 
to prime— | | 
Last week 9.12! 9.75] 9.62 
Week before ..| 9.38] 9.75] 9.88 
Ewes, medium to choice— | | 
ee SS eee ee 5.62! 5.75! 5.68 
Week before ............. | 5.75; 5.88! 6.00 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice, 
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HAY > ° 
iste | Livestock Receipts 
| 2 | Prices 
|ealialgsg Hog prices are 94 per cent of the 
|S] o % year average as contrasted with 1g 
(eis = cent for fat cattle, 83 per cent f 
| § a = Pe for 
5 ry, 5 and 96 per cent for lambs, 
} The following table gives data 
Mixed clover, No. 1— percentage of ten-year average for 
Last week : ws 19.00 ceipts and prices as they have pp 
Week before ../19.00 | week by week for the past eight 
Timothy, No. 1— Each week is compared with the te 
Last week ....... ..../20.00 | average of the corresponding week, 
Week before ..... .|20.00 eliminating all seasonal bias, 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week ..... *HOGS 
Week before .... ale — 
Alfalfa, No. 1— ~ 2 
Last week ....... sd 33 
Week before .... Zo| Sa 
Alfalfa, standard— | Bw) Be 
Last week oS|o8 
Week before ......00. oz | is 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | BO) 28 
RARE WUE cnsscsscnnsnccvensintent 14.50/16.00 5 
Week before ccsccccsssssssec 114.50'15.00 June 28 to JULY 4 resnee| 88) 99 
Oat straw— July 5 95g 
EE WOOK ccsscsnsinssisicsisie July 12 98} 99 
Week BOLOPG casccacissessmcnses f July 15 86 88) 
— July 25 100! 93) 
GRAIN August 90; gg 
> revere <= | See 91| 96) 
| 2?/ ¢ 
on e 
¢ ee ae oS June 28 65| 72] 
> £ | 3 s July 5 94| gg 
g Es < iy July 12 to 18 75 85 
<= & Ss o July 19 76 83 
O fe) M2 [ay July 25 to August 1.. 78} 87 
Gorn, No. 2Y— August 2 to 8&8... 71 791 
Tenet nena eee 1.02%! .94 |1.03. | 95% August 9 to 15... 86] 73) 
Week before 1.0074] .96 .96%4| .94 
Corn, No. 3Y— | ; #SHEEP 
Last week .......... 11.01% | < 1.02 9414 
Week before }1.0016| . 96 | .93 o- pe + pall = A. 
Corn, No. 4Y— is 78 107) 
Last WeeK  ..cc02]1.0015]. ccoccccveel oe 65! 105! 
Week before ...| 19949 |.snece 2 79| 103i 
ge Pe ee ee | ia 
4as wee escoeses| 0 tO . fu) 20% s 9 9 
paveek before 46%) 141%] 14434| aaxg | AUSUSt __ 
arley— | 
Last Week .uw...| .6514{ .56 AAS 
Week before ....| .67%| .59 June 28 to July 4 ... 75| = 84 
Rye— July 5 to 11 ... 95] 116) J 
Last week ..... yeas ee, July 12 to 18 .. 78] 107| 
Week before ....|1.08 9645 Sig 19 60 Bhiccccsc 65| 105 
Wheat, No. 2 hard) } July 25 to Anes | ‘.. 79| 105! 
Last week ........ .s 1.24 /1.3414/1.16 August 2 to §&%..... 97) 114 
Week before 138 10.32 3 }1.1642 August 9 to 15... i 92) 124; 
FEEDS *Hogs eleven markets, cattle and sh 
ae Rika zis seven markets. 
{  . e. . | *+Cattle prices are for fat beef steers, 
[ a 2 2 | 2 tSheep and lamb receipts are combine 
| ro) id) °o | < 
~ A = 3 | ° CHICAGO No. 2 CORN — 
3 3 ® s | Me 
| = 2 2 “a | $ | | 
| oe | a1|e2 rs. S 1929 1928 | 1927 | 19 
aieiaiats a 
= August 11.01 11.02 |1.12 M 
alee aa 00! August .-|1.0056}1. 00% {1.14 | 
Week be fore. 3° 004 August 98% 97 eee « 
Sinaia: ” August 98 .97 [21-12% A: 
Since omreale 00 | August 1.00% 9744 11.1349] a) 
Week before. 39.00] | a 1.01% | .93%% 11.1344! 
Hominy feed— 
Last week.. -60 CHICAGO HOG PRICES 


36.00] 





Week before... 

Linseed meal 
(Oo. p.)— 
Last week.. 
Week before. " 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 





jo 
| 
Last week.. . | 
Week before....|4: 
Tankage— | 
Last week....... P- 5.00/75.00 
Week before....|..... POCO be cekieses 75.00) 70.00 
Gluten— 
Rent WOE ssuc sits sso bscoeicthent also oeleecae 


Week before.. BOY 3 ..36.50 
*Quotations at Des Tiles’ in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 








STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 


The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1924-28: 


























w, | wi |mw {, 2 
ON ON oe he ae 
a es | Br > a 
ws os o - a * «6 
we | x8 | ute asl 
| $2 | 22] 38) Fees 
| FS | 5 | Ba|2es- 
OWS  cccoccsccicexs 84.3 : 94.71 82.0 
Illinois 61.8 94.8 74.3 
Missouri 85.9 75.9 Zouk 
Nebraska 86.0} 104.8 86.3 
Kansas ..... 49.9 32.9 109.9 
Indiana 60.9! 76.6 72.4 
Ohio me 74.7) 143.1 62.5 

Total, 7 corn | | | 

best states..! 72.8] 78.2 99.9] 87.3 





Week ending Aug. 1929, as a percent- 
age of receipts “ge the corresponding 
week ending Aug. 1928: Iowa, 114.3 per 
cent, Illinois, 178.2 pe r cent; Missouri, 98.2 
per cent; Nebraska, 85.3 per cent; Kan- 
sas, 103.7 Indiana, 108.7 per 
cent; Ohio, per cent; total seven 
corn belt states, 111.9 per cent. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the first week in Au- 
gust were 3,849,000 bushels, as compared 
with 4,068, 000 bushels for the week before 
and 10,661,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn the first week 
in August were 17,000 bushels, as com- 
pe ured with 24,000 bushels the week before 
and 336,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of oats the first week 
in August were 146,000 bushels as com- 
pared with 91,000 bushels for the week 
before and 594,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.42, week be- 
fore $13.65. _Chicago—Last week $11.85, 
week before $41.75. 


9 
a» 














| 39399 | 1928 | 1927 | 1" 








August : 10. a 11.05] 8.90) 11 
August .-{ 10.80} 11.10] 8.90! 1 
August 11.00] 11.40{ 9.10) 11 
August 10.95) 11.70] 9.15! 1 
August 10.90! 11.90] 8.95! 1 
August 10.80] 12.10} 8.85] 113 








EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the first week in At 
gust were 13,044,000 pounds, as compar 
with 9,220,000 pounds the week befor 
8,900,000 pounds for the same week Ia 
year. Exports of pork the first week 
August were 6,019,000 pounds, as cf 
pared with 4,676,000 pounds the week ? 
fore and 6,823,000 pounds for the sal 
week last year. 










ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 September corn at Buenos Air 
sold last week for 88%c, week befo 


91 58c. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is #1 
light native cow hfdes at Chicago 164 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $145 
and cotton at New York 18.c. Iowa e 
vator shelled corn prices are about 
for No. 2 shelled, new oats 36%c, and ne 
wheat $1.13. 





BUILT-UP BETTER THAN SOLID 
WOOD BEAMS 

Tests recently conducted by the F 
Products laboratory show that built- 
wooden beams, made by nailing or othe 
wise fastening together two or mm 
planks of like widths free from def 
and placed so the load will fall on 
narrow faces of the planks, have unqué 


re 


ect 


tionable advantages as compared Ww" 
solid beams for homes, barns and ofthe 
farm structures, Not only are thes 


more easily and cheaply made because ¢ 


the wide commercial distribution of ti 
plank lumber, but in general will 
stronger because more evenly season 





and containing fewer defects of 
likely to seriously affect the streng 
Practical builders long have suspect 


this, but this is the first definite dat 


the paitareatis 
Pe corn, cane or x 





an easi 


§ HARVESTER #2°°: 


me: poanengge weed way toh 


One man with one 


can cut and shock from 4 to6 acres a day. On! 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. A rich te 
corn harvester at a pcor man’s 
trated Catalog Free. Process Harvester C 
Salina, Kansas. 





ALI 


Ch 










eceipts at 


2 other mkis. 


R 





2 Chicago 





95 4 
98} gal 
361 = 
00) 93) 
90) 9G! 
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Champion Spark Plugs 
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throughout the world 





It is a fact that Champion 
Spark Plugs keep the vast ma- 
jority of the motor cars of the 
world running. 


In the realm of business few 
indeed are the American prod- 
ucts which enjoy this proud 
privilege of outselling all others 
throughout the world. 


No matter what the business, 
or product, you may rest 
assured that if it has merited a 
universal preference, it is be- 
cause it has deserved it; be- 
cause it is a better product. 


There is a very real significance 
in the fact that Champion 
Spark Plugs outsell through- 
out the world. A significance 
that is part and parcel of a 
never varying formula which 
directly concerns the material, 
design, manufacture and ulti- 
mate performance of Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs. For the unity 
of purpose which dominates 
Champion has always been ex- 
pressed in an uncompromising 
search for better material, bet- 
ter design, better manufacture 
and better ultimate perform- 
ance, 


You can buy Champion Spark 
Plugs with every assurance of 
superior performance and de- 
pendability. They will exact 
from every engine the utmost 
in power, speed, acceleration 
and economy because they are 
the better spark plugs. 


CHAMPION 
SPARK PLUGS 


TOLEDO, OHIO WINDSOR, ONTARIO 











Way 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“At forty most men wish they 
knew what they thought they 
knew at twenty.” 











THAT WASN’T NICE 


“Waiter!” he called, “bring me an or- 
der of fly specks.” 

“Sir!” said the waiter with much 
nity. 

“Are you out of them?” asked the cus- 
tomer, looking thoughtfully about the 
small restaurant. 

The waiter stood speechless with indig- 
nation. 

“Well,” continued the customer, “if 
you’re out of fly specks, why don’t you 
take them off the bill of fare?” 


dig- 


WOMEN HAVE CHANGED 
“Women, in my opinion, are different 
than they used to be.” 
*“‘How’s that?” 
“There’s my daughter, for instance— 
she’s taking up law, whereas her mother 
always lays it down.” 


A SCAB JOB 


‘“T hear that Doctor Mayonaise 
refused to complete an operation on Mrs. 


Crile: 


Rich after cutting her open. What was 
the difficulty?’’ 

Hardt: ‘He found that a non-union 
doctor had operated on her before, and 


there was no union label attached.” 


TOUGH ON A SCOT 
*‘T hear that MacIntyre’s little boy swal- 
lowed a dime. Did they get the doctor?” 
“Yes, for MacIntyre.” 


THE LAW OF ATTRACTION 
“Father, you were born in California, 
you say?’ 

“Yes, my son.” 

“And mother was born in New York?” 

“Yes.” 

“And I was born 

“Yes, my son.” 

‘“‘Well, father, don’t it beat the Dutch 
how we all got together?” 


JUST THE THING 


“Everybody here has 


in Indiana?” 





Prison Governor: 


to learn a trade. What would you like 
to be?” 

Convict (brightly): “A commercial 
traveler.” 

SPEEDING THE GUEST 

Motorist: “Is there any speed law 
here?” 

Native: “Naw, you fellers can’t get 
thru here any too fast for us.” 


COME HITHER, EH! 
“T smiled at a girl last night, and as 
passed she gave me a smile in re- 
turn.” 
‘What followed?” 
‘| .did.” 


she 


HELPFUL 
A circus lion escaped from its cage into 


a surrounding Yorkshire countryside. No 
hue and ery was raised, but the circus 
men began to scour the district. 


Two days later a hefty Yorkshireman 
appeared at the circus leading on a string 
an undamaged but obviously subdued king 
of beasts, 

“I've brought your dog back, mister,” 
he said, simply. 


WHAT’S THE USE? 

He went to California, the weather was 
terrible. They said it was unusual. 

He went to Florida, the weather was 
terrible. They said it was unusual. 

He went to Michigan, the weather was 
terrible. They said it was unusual. 

He came back home, the weather was 
terrible. But nobody lied about it. 


A GENTLE RAZZ 
Persistent Customer: “T don’t think 
you've properly fixed this muffler yet. It 
keeps on going ‘phut, phut, phut, phut.’ ” 
Garage Man: “I'll have another look 
and see what I can do. Is there anything 
particular you’d like it to say instead?” 


MAKING ADJECTIVES 
“Some adjectives,’ said a school teach- 
er, “are made from nouns, such as dan- 
gerous, meaning full of danger, and haz- 
ardous, full of hazard. Can any boy give 
me another example?” 
“Yes, sir,” replied a fat boy. 
full of pie!’ 


“Pious, 


HA! THE LOST IS FOUND! 
Bessie came running to her grandmoth- 
er, holding a dry, pressed leaf, obviously 
the relie of a day long gone by. 
“I found it in the big Bible, grandma,” 
she said, round-eyed. “Do you suppose it 
belonged to Eve?” 
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Cut Down 


Your Plowing Time 


“= successful farmer saves time on every job. Shares that 
stay sharp plow more every day—save the time and money 


spent for extra sharpenings. 


Star Shares are made to stand rough wear in stubborn soil. 
They stay sharp longer. They are shaped right for easy scour- 
ing ... are made from the best steel available for the purpose. 


And behind each Star Share made, stand 57 years of s 


ialized 


experience—a guarantee of the quality, fit and finish of every 
Star Share you put on your plows. 

Save the time spent on extra sharpenings ... do a better job 
of plowing by using longer-wearing, easier-scouring Star 
Shares this fall. They can be had for any make plow, lister or 
middleburster you own. Your dealer can supply you. 


STAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Carpentersville, Illinois 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 





- Established 1873 


STAR 


PLOW SHARES 














LOW COST CROPS 


result from tile drainage, be- 
cause it gives larger yields 
from the same seed, same 
acres, same work. Your 
profits are bigger, regardless 
of market prices. Tile drain- 


age helps crops whether the 
season is wet or dry. 

Tile this Fall and get the 
next year’s 


full benefits in 
crops. 


DEN|SON 
DRAIN TILE 


Used by thousands of 
farmers, U. 8S. Govt., State 
Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions and Drainage En- 
gineers. 


Sold By Your Local Dealer 


Mason City Brick & Tile 
Co., 124 Denison Bldg. 


DOUBLE 
PROCESS 





Mason City, 














Eppley Hotels 
IN IOWA 
IN COUNCIL BLUFFS 
Hotel Chieftain 


IN MARSHALLTOWN 
Hotel Tallcorn 


IN CEDAR RAPIDS 
Hotel Montrose 


IN SIOUX CITY 
Hotel Martin 


....and the Hotel Alexandria 
in Los Angeles 


Enjoy Eppley Hospitality 














FEDER COSTS 
lb F 
ONLY 


PER 
PIG 


fi 
{. 


to fit the every 
lowest prices. 

Busbel; 45 Bushel and 
Bushei capecity. 


Makes Corn, 
50% More. New 
you a feeder that f 


ear corn to grou 
foc pers' kinds 4 feed y 
tment. . i mt ff 
shies. Worlds sont feeder with fi a , sd 4 
ti entire A 
See ey giving Fourteen ‘Suécess- 
FUL points, low prices name of dealer nearest you. 


Des Moines Incubator Co-Ti Wi} liijaa) 


Pays for Itselz 
The FIRST YEAR 


Oats and Ground Feed worth 


nted features give ia 
any kind of feed from [77 |} 
Handles two dif- ] 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish nt these columns 





esech initial or fall 


Wevcbarse 


RATE 10c PER WORDonscmtes eet 


‘or a minimem of twelve beberle soanted se oe 
order. 


eras 














SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 






BABY CHICKS 





MISSOURI 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 








Number 
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onemanae HOUSES 


WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 
WOC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 
gy oe markets, alternating aily, furnished 
y Coyne & Nevins Co., 1133 Fulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago. Chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
keys and veal wanted. 


WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices pos. 
Write for information and tags. Drake & 

Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 

ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 
n't veal- CEES. Furnish coops on request. 
H. F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 

Established 1890. 














GRAIN 
GRAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH 
or future delivery on conservative margin 
asis. 
Schoff & Baxter, Burlington, Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, U. S. Yards, eal 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COONHOUNDS, COMBINATION FUR 
Hunters, Foxhounds, Champion Rabbit- 

hounds, dog supplies; running fits remedy, 
uaranteed, $1. Catalog free. Riverview 
cennels, Ramsey, 

POLICE PUPS, MONTH OLD, WOLF GRAY, 
farm raised. Working parents. $5 each. H. 

B. Hardman, Granger, Iowa. 

FOR SALE — NEWFOUNDLAND PUPS. 
Males $10; females $7. Theo. Buell, Hol- 

stein, Iowa. 














COLLIES 
CLOSING OUT SALE OF COLLIES FROM 
prize winning stock. The kind that bring 
home the cows, guard your children, your 
home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- 
anion. Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, 
owa. 








RABBITS 

MAKE REAL MONEY RAISING RABBITS 

for meat, fur, breeding stock. Get our 
folders, “Profit in Raising Rabbits,” “Some 
Plain Truths,”’ price list and full information 
about Chinchillas, Silver Martens, Havanas, 
New Zealand Whites, Silver Black Giants. 
Prices reasonable. Write today. Hawkeye 
Rabbit Ranch, Clear Lake, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 


RENT OR PURCHASE IMPROVED FARM— 

Crop payments, low. prices. Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana offer good opportuni- 
ties. Purchase like renting—one- fourth of 
crop to pay principal and interest. A good 
farmer can~pay out in a few years with cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs. Clover, alfalfa grow 
luxuriantly. Feed crops very successful. 
Make a vacation trip and see the country. 
We can help you find a location, Write for 
free book, list and detailed information. Low 
excursion rates. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 507, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. Free 
Zone of Plenty Book tells about Washington, 
Idaho, Oregon. 

















IOWA 


FARM FOR SALE—80 ACRES IMPROVED, 
tiled, black prairie, $6,500 home, seven miles 
Fairfield, home of Parsons College and 32 
factories. $150 acre, all cash. Russell Smith, 
owner, Fairfield, Iowa. 
KANSAS 

40 ACRES, ALLEN COUNTY, KANSAS, 414 
miles from good town, school across the 
road, three acres orchard, 30 acres under 
low, balance pasture, living water, good 
our-room house, other outbuildings; price, 
$3,000; terms, $1,000 cash, balance time. No 
trades considered. Possession at once. Ad- 
dress, Allen County Investment Company, 
Iola, Kan. 














MINNESOTA 


YOU’LL DO BETTER IN MINNESOTA— 
make more money—have more enjoyment. 
Locate in America’s greatest butter state. 
Succeed as never before in general farming 
and dairying. Farms priced low on easy 
terms. Fertile soil—plenty of rainfall—fine 
pastures. Good roads—schools—churches— 
communities. Free book tells all. Ten Thou- 
sand Lakes-Greater Minnesota Association, 
1428 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
IOWA, NORTHERN MISSOURI, SOUTHERN 
Minnesota and Nebraska foreclosed farms 
for sale by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
FOR SALE—A NUMBER OF GOOD FARMS 
in dairying section, reasonable prices, easy 
terms, W. E. Glarner, West Concord, Dodge 
unty, Minn. 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 
Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 














Members Chicago Board of Trade, | 


160 ACRES, IN SIGHT OF DURHAM AND 
wing, Mo.; state road, electric current, 
lays good, only $12,800, liberal terms. Hunter, 
urham, Mo. 
FOR. SALE — A GOOD 65-ACRE DAIRY 
farm, northeast of Independence, Mo.; good 
terms. J. R. Beets, Independence, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 


FARMER AGENTS WANTED—PART TIME 

to sell nursery stock in your locality for 
one of Iowa’s best known nurseries. Easy 
to sell, Fine earnings. Write for particulars. 
Capital City Nurseries, Inc., Des Moines, Ia. 


SITUATION WANTED 














SPECIAL OFFER—STANDARD TYPEWRIT- 

er given free with business-secretarial 
course. Train at home in spare time or in 
school. Increasing demand for trained busi- 
ness assistants. Positions furnished. Students 
earn living expenses while Jearning. Catalog 
free. Humboldt College, No. 4 Washington 
Square, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A. P. A. CERTIFIED CHICKS, PER iq 
White Leghorns, heavy mixed, $8.5, 
Barred Rocks, Reds, $9.50; Buff Orpington 
White Wreatetees, White Rocks, $10; Whit. 
Minorcas, $11 per cent alive deliy 
or heckel’s Hatchery, Springbrook 
owa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
SALE, TRADE, RENT—GARAGE. GOOD 
town. C. F. Coburn, Fulda, Minn. 
CORN HARVESTER 
R MAN’ ORN ARVE 
man’s price—only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures of 
harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 














POSITION AS FOREMAN OR MANAGER 
of a livestock and grain farm. Scotch, 
married, references furnished. Shares or 
salary. Box 84, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Towa. 

WANTED—WELL IMPROVED FARM OF 
320 acres or more, to rent or manage by 
college trained, experienced stockman. Box 
85, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


HAY—STRAW—GRAIN 


CORN FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—6,000 BUSHELS OF GOOD No. 2 
or better, yellow corn. Price 5 cents less 
than St. Louis. Shipping terms regular. 
Loaded at Hamilton or Lovilia, Iowa. Chet 
Bailey, Bussey, Iowa. 


HAY 


GET FULL MAKET VALUE FOR YOUR 
hay and prompt returns. Ship to John Dev- 
lin Hay Co., 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


LIVESTOCK 


























DISC JOINTERS 


FOR SALE—BULL DOG DISC JOINTERS. 

Cuts through, turns under sweet clover, 
straw, weeds, trash without clogging. Free 
literature. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rush- 
ville, Ind. 








KODAK FINISHING 


GRIMM ALFALFA, $19.30 PER BU. MON. 
tana grown, in state sealed bags; Hardy 
Northwestern Alfalfa, $10.80; new Timothy, 
$2.40; mien «Wheat—Guaranteed heaviest 
yielder, $1.20 b Recleaned, copper treated 
and sacked. Write for samples and circular 
matter. Frank Sinn, Box 404, Clarinda, Iowa, 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 90 PER CENT 
pure, $10 bushel; sweet clover, 93 per cent 
ure, $3; Grimm alfalfa, 95 per cent te $15, 
eturn seed if not satisfied. Geo. owman, 
Concordia, Kansas. 
WALLACES’ FARMER GUARANTEES 
these advertisers to be reliable. Look over 
the bargains offered here today and buy what 
you need. 














TRIAL ORDER, SEND 25c AND ROLL FOR 
six beautiful glossitone rints. None bet- 

ter. Fast service. Day Night Studio, Se- 

dalia, Mo. 

FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PERMA- 
tone border prints 20c (silver). Interocean, 

Litchfield, Ill. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
for patents. Send sketch or model for in- 
structious or write for free book, “How to 
Obtain a Patent,’ ’and “Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to 
roceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
atent Attorney, 149-T Security Savings 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 














BERKSHIRES 
ER OARS, GILTS AND SOWS; 
bred tor fall litters; for sale at reasonable 
prices. Write and see our ‘Berkshires at Iowa 
and Minnesota State Fairs. J. H. Nickel & 
Sons, Arenzville, Illinois. 
GUERNSEYS 
FOR SALE—FORTY GUERNSEY  PEDI- 
greed and grade, two year old heifers, fresh- 
en may = Select stock for foundation 
herds. . Correll, Mineral Point, Wis. 


HOLSTEINS 














NTY FER N EX- 

tra high grade, bred for winter oes ‘spring 

freshening, $75 each. Don’t write, see them. 
R. C. Blake, Oelwein, Iowa. 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade- marks. 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


WANT TO BUY 


BAGS 


WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 
n 200 or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 


field, Tl. 
POULTRY 


PULLETS FOR SALE—BUFF ORPINGTONS, 

White and Barred Rocks, 10 to 12 weeks 
old, at 65, 70 and 75 cents each; cockerels, 10 
cents per chick less. Accredited stock. Eagle 
Grove Hatchery, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 

















WE HAVE A NUMBER OF FINE HOL- 

stein bulls for sale, ready for service. Bred 
for type and production. Shomont Farms, 
Monticello, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—TWO REGISTERED HOLSTEIN | 


bulls, 12 months. $100 and $125. 


H. L. Ryon, 
Spencer, Iowa. 





JERSEYS 
FOR SALE—A CHOICE LOT OF 200 EXTRA 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers; proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A. Carr, 
Collins, Iowa. 
REGISTERED JERSEY HEIFERS, 18 
months old, to be fresh in February. From 
a high producing herd. William Mumma, 
Corydon, Iowa. 
ONLY THREE BULLS LEFT. BUY TYPE 
and production from Ellendale Jersey Farm, 
1001 16th Ave., Charles City, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—JERSEY BULL, 4 MONTHS 
old, $35, good type, well bred. H. W. Farr, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—SHEEP AND CATTLE—FEED- 


ing lambs and breeding ewes. Hereford 
calves and yearlings, also breeding or feeding 
heifers. a heifers T. B. tested. Write or 
wire. G. D. Canfield, Bloomfield, Iowa. Box 94. 




















BUFF MINORCAS AND BUFF LEGHORN 
pullets and cockerels, all breeds. Also bees. 
Van de Waa Hatchery, Orange City, Iowa. 


LEGHORNS 
400 BUFF LEGHORN HENS, 
culled and blood tested, $1 each. 
Hermansen, Ruthven, Iowa. 


WYANDOTTES 


WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS, MAR- 

tin strain, large type, growthy and snow- 
white, produced from heavy laying, state 
accredited flock, headed by R. O. P. cocks, 
2% months old or older, $1.75 and $2. Chas. 
Himrod, Gilmore City, Iowa. 


USED CARS 


THE BEST PLACE IN IOWA TO BUY 
light used cars. McCamey Motor Company, 
215 East Grand Ave.. Des Moines. 


BABY CHICKS 


REDUCED PRICES—QUALITY CHICKS. 

Missouri accredited. Per 100: agnor, 
$8; Barred Rocks, Anconas, $9; White Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $10; assorted, 
$7; 100 per cent alive, prepaid. Catalog free. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Box 42, Columbia, 
Missouri. 








STATE 
W. L. 


























free list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, 
inn. 


Gentlemen: 


to cover cost of these insertions. 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Please start my classified ad containing....................s0+ words, to run 


peunikosssanebunnceene times in your paper. I enclose a remittance of §............... er ore 





Name 


Address , 





Write your ad here: 

















(Minimum charge, $1.20) 











“We Hada . Good Ti 
at Yellowstone” 


(Continued from page 3) 


ance of wild animals as we left the park, 
one of America’s oldest and most popu. 
lar scenic playgrounds. 

“All aboard!’”’ found us 100 per cent all 
right. The train whistled and was off 
and up the Yankee Jim canyon we rolled, 
finally stopping a while at Livingston, 
Mont., before going to bed. The party 
gathered in their sleepers and talked it 
over but finally gave up and decided they 
might as well go to bed and dream about 
the magnificence of it all 

Monday morning we were in Billings, 
Mont. We unloaded and were soon up 
town and eating a wonderful breakfast 
provided by the chamber of commerce, 
They know what makes a good breakfast 
out there. After that busses were filled 
and we were tdken out to see how Mon- 
tana irrigated land makes crops grow, 
We visited the Huntley experiment sta- 
tion and saw what the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is doing to im- 
prove dairying and general farming. It 
was hot but those who did not wander 
over the fields found a nice place in a 
little park to loaf. They have an unusual 
building here. Farmers used to gather at 
the experiment farm for picnics and to 
sit in the small grove. Officials had an 
idea and finally began to charge a small 
admission fee. Money was accumulated 
and with this they have built a commu- 
nity hall. Now folks can gather indoors 
and hold entertainments to their liking, 
day or night. 

Then the train rolled up. Again we 
were off on the rails and across the state 
we went to Miles City. Just before the 
city was reached we discovered a lot of 
automobiles. Our hosts had come out 
near old Fort Keough and were waiting 
to take us in their cars and show us the 
range. This fort, one of the oldest in the 
west, has been turned over to the agri- 
cultural department for experimental 
work with range cattle and the once fa- 
mous war headquarters is now doing its 
ve * to help build up agriculture. 

uesday morning was ideal. It had 
rained the night before and instead of 4 
hot morning the air was clear and almost 
chilly. It was northern Minnesota and it 
began to look as if we were getting closer 
to home. 

Shortly after noon we stopped at Sartell 
and paid a visit to the Watab Paper mill. 
This is the plant on the upper Mississippi 
where the paper used by Wallaces’ 
Farmer is made. It was a treat to look 








at the logs go into the mill, see them 
ground up and come out as finished 


| paper. 


Evening found us in Minneapolis’ and 
some of the party began to pack up. Our 
Illinois and Indiana delegations were 
leaving at St. Paul. Goodbyes were said, 
and our wonderful Northern Pacific din- 
ers were detached. But the Rock Island 
wasn’t to be outdone. They had others 


as good and another fine meal awaited us - 


as we pulled out for home. 

Down thru southern Minnesota we 
went. At Manly we lost a few more tour- 
ists, and at Mason City, McCalisburg and 
Nevada. Finally we came into Des 
Moines, where the balance were allowed 
to sleep until morning before starting the 
final spurt for home. So thé first vaca- 
tion tour ended. «If any of our many 
hosts in North Dakota, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Yellowstone Park or any other place 
could have heard the compliments ex- 
pressed by each and all of the party they 
would have been pleased.. Every one had 
a perfect time and, best of all—we want 
to go again, 
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IOWA 

central—Hamilton County, Aug. 17— 
threshing mostly all done. Oats average 
about 40 bushels, quality quite good. All 
stock doing well. Pastures are beginning 
to get dry and just now we are needing a 
good rain. Some are plowing, others will 
start next week. The spring pigs are 
going well and all seem to be healthy.— 
j. W. N. 

central—Dallas County, Aug. 17—Cool 
and dry. All corn needs rain and some is 
suffering. Threshing all done, with yields 
of small grain generally poor but quality 
good. Pastures are getting dry. Most 
new seeding is fairly good. Second crop 
of clover looks good. Gardens dry. Fruit 
prospects not very good as quality is poory 
very few fat hogs and the last of the 
eattle are going to market.—H. C. Flint. 
Eastern—Dubuque County, Aug. 17— 
Threshing is almost finished. Results 
from 25 to 60 bushels of oats per 


vary 
acre. Corn is doing well but needs an- 
other rain. A little hay work is yet to be 


done. Second crop of clover looks very 
fine and ought to produce lots of seed. 
The new seeding of clover in the stubble 
looks well but needs rain.—A. A. Hallett. 


Eastern—Delaware County, Aug. 17— 
Threshing is nearly done, with but very 
little rain since we started. The oats 
yield is from 10 to 40 bushels per acre, 
with an average yield of about 25 bushels 
per acre. Barley is a poor crop in this 
part of the county and there is but very 
little wheat or rye. Some timothy has 
been cut for seed but not as much as 
some other years. About one-half of the 
corn is in the roasting ear stage and is 
doing well. It has had plenty of moist- 
ure so far but a good rain would help it 
Potatoes and garden stuff are a 


now. 
fairly good crop. Apples are about one- 
half a crop. There are no plums.—C. D. 
Hunt. 


Northern—Palo Alto County, Aug. 16— 
Our rains this season have been confined 
to light showers. We have a very good 
small grain crop. Practically all in the 
bin. It’s a question how much the dry 
weather will shorten the corn yield, but 
the shortening process has been with us 
for some time. All ready for fall work. 
A good rain needed for plowing.—E. A. 
McMillin, 

Western—Ida County, Aug. 16—Thresh- 
ing will soon be a thing of the past. The 
number of neighborhood-owned rigs 
makes short work of threshing when the 
weather is favorable like it was this sea- 
son. The grain went into the bin in good 
shape. Oats will average about 40 bush- 
els, barley 33. Some had yields above 
and below that. The weather is still dry 
but corn still has a good color and lots 
of fields have roasting ears. Quite a 
number are vaccinating their spring pigs-; 
Nineteen cars of stock left this point for 
Chicago last Saturday, mostly cattle.— 
John Preston. 


Southern—Ringgold County, Aug. 16— 
We have had very little rain the past six 
weeks. Both early and late corn have 
grown steadily, but would do much bet- 
ter with a few good rains. Late corn tas- 
selling and if it gets rains may make a 
real good crop as most of it is of the 
eighty-day: variety. Oats very poor and 
not well filled. Wheat fairly good. Corn 
selling at 90 cents to $1. Fruit and gar- 
dens rotting.—Monroe Newton. 

South-Central—Wayne County, Aug. 10 
—The weather has been rather cool the 
past few days. Corn is grassy, yet grow- 
ing fine, but really needs another month 
or more to mature before frost. Eggs 27 
cents, cream 43 cents, timothy seed $1.60. 
Threshing practically done.—Pearl D. 
Souder. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
Aug. 15—The weather seems to be in the 
“doldrums” and, like the ship that stalled 
in southern seas, corn with all sails set 
salutes the blue skies with flirtatious ca- 
resses, as if asking for rain that for the 
Present is absent. The crop has made a 
daring flash to date, but every week that 
withholds that inch of rain is just too 
bad and it seems extravagant to predict 
a heavy and unmanageable crop of corn 
at the present time.—Arthur Nelson. 

Central—Hardin County, Aug. 16— 
Threshing nearly done and quality fair, 
yield about 40 bushels. Corn has been on 
the jump. No rain for two weeks. Red 
clover forming seed fast. This weather 
continuing, clover ought to fill well. Some 
buying feeding cattle and lambs. Fall 
feed plentiful. Potatoes fair. Pigs healthy. 
Prospects for quite a lot of fall pigs.—A. 
R. Calkins. 

Central—Grundy County, Aug. 16—The 
weather the last few days was very cool, 
mercury down to 42 degrees. No rain 
for some time, so that plowing with 
horses is a hard task. Threshing is prac- 
tically done except some timothy, of 
which there is considerable. Farmers are 
baling considerable straw this year so 
they can store it in smaller places as 
barns are mostly full of hay. The busy 
Season almost over. Some gone on vaca- 
‘ons already to the lakes, others plan- 
ning to attend state fair. Stock mostly 








healthy. Lots of hog vaccinating done. 
Prices going down; oats 37 cents, barley 
58 cents and corn 85 cents. Packing sows 
have not hit bottom yet. Timothy less 
than $3 a hundred.—Gustav Treiner. 

Southwestern—Pottawattamie County, 
Aug. 16—Threshing is over. Small grain 
in general was above the average yield, 
has good color and quality, the dry weath- 
er at threshing time being the cause. 
Some sweet clover will be threshed for 
seed. Farmers are busy baling hay and 
straw and fall plowing. Pastures good, 
Corn is well along in roasting ears. Live- 
stock in general all right; few old sows 
going to market. Potato crop good. Ap- 
ples plentiful.—Mrs. J. N. A. 

Central—Grundy County, Aug. 14—Our 
early oats went 65 bushels per acre 
straight thru and late oats 53 bushels ‘per 
acre. Of course we sowed good seed, but 
it also has to have good soil.—Carl John- 
son, 

Northeastern—Winneshiek County, Aug. 
16—The weather has been very dry and 
everything is very much in need of a 
good, heavy rain. Shock threshing about 
90 per cent completed; some stacking 
done. Fruit and nut crop almost a fail- 
ure. Corn is coming nicely and a good 
crop is in sight. Corn $1.03, oats 50 
cents, eggs 30 cents, butterfat 46 cents.— 
Fred Gross. 

Southeastern—Washington County, Aug. 
17—Threshing finished. Weed cutting 
along fences and in pastures being done, 
The past week has been cool for corn; 
mercury down, to 50 one morning. Live- 
stock doing “well, and healthy in this 
neighborhood. Cream 41 cents, eggs 30 
cents.—J,. J. McConnell. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, Aug. 16 
—Weather ideal. Had quite a rain, with 
some hail, Monday, but did no serious 
damage. Threshing about finished and 
most grain threshed in good condition, 
yield varying, oats from 25 to 60 bushels, 
wheat 20 to 30 bushels, barley 30 to 35 
bushels. Quite a little timothy to thresh 
yet. Second crop of alfalfa cut and good, 
Second crop of clover almost ready to 
cut and fine. Corn doing wonderfully. 
Rains came just in time. Pastures good, 
Cattle doing well. Flies not very bad yet. 
Some few reports of cholera among hogs. 
Young chickens late this year. Springs 
24 cents, hens 23 cents, eggs 28 cents, 
cream 44 cents. Potato crop rather short. 
Apples scarce and of a very poor quality. 
—John L. Herman. 





MISSOURI 


Northern—Randolph County, Aug. 10— 
Nice rain falling this morning; nearly an 
inch of rain Tuesday. Corn fields looking 
better. Threshing about finished. Wheat 
was nearly a failure, "making only from 
5 to 10 bushels per acre, oats from 20 to 
30 bushels. Some are plowing for wheat, 
others laying by corn. Prospects for a 
corn crop poor. Beans look fine. Mead- 
ows were somewhat better than usual. 
Eggs 25 cents, springs 25 cents.—W. H. 
Bagby. 

South Central—Webster County, Aug. 
15—The drouth of July was broken by 
showers the first two weeks in August. 
Corn has improved a good deal and will 
make a fair crop if present conditions 
continue. Wheat did not yield up to ex- 
pectations, but the oat crop was good, 
likewise hay. Pastures are getting green 
but it will take more rain to furnish fall 
feed. Livestock of all kinds doing well. 
Milk cows are béing fed to keep up milk 
supply.—J. C. Preston. 

Northern—Adair County, Aug. 16—Corn 
63 per cent normal in this county. Wheat 
yielding 13 bushels per acre and oats 20, 
There was a good hay crop. Pastures are 
good. Potato crop is light. There is no 
stock on feed and corn is shipped in at 
$1.15 a bushel, Oats 40 cents. We are 
having some cool weather and a few light 





showers. Threshing is about done.— 
Jeasty Watkins. 
NEBRASKA 
Southeastern—Jefferson County, Aug. 


12—Threshing and combining are finished 
excepting a few jobs of stack threshing. 


Yields were very light, wheat 5 to 15 
bushels, oats 5 to 20 bushels. Wheat 
mostly second and third grade, testing 


from 48 to 56 per cent, with a few farms 
where the wheat tested 59 to 60 per cent. 
Oats were a very good quality but light 
yield. We have not had a good rain in 
the central part of the county for nearly 
four weeks and some pieces of corn are 
suffering for moisture. Potatoes and gar- 
dens are hurt by the drouth. Most of the 
fall plowing that has been done has been 
done by tractors as the fields are very 
hard to plow with horses. Pastures are 
very short also.—Charles M. Turner. 
Centrai—Hamilton County, Aug. 17— 
We had had a lot of wind the past 
week. Much corn is fired and more is 
being damaged. Small grain is threshed. 
Wheat averaged about 16 bushels to the 
acre and oats from 30 to 60 bushels. Oats 
were splendid quality. The hills are 
standing this -hot weather better than the 
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level land. Between Central City and 
Fullerton two-thirds of the corn is fired, 
—H. R. H. Williams. 





INDIANA 


Eastern—Randolph County, Aug. 12— 
The wheat is all threshed and the oats 
about half done. There was very little 
wheat cut but the yield was extra good, 
Oats only fair, 30 to 35 bushels to the 
acre. Corn is looking a great deal better 
than it did two weeks ago. The tomatoes 
were badly hurt by wet weather.—Noel 
E. Rickert. 

South-Central—Lawrence County, Aug. 
15—Very dry here, only one shower of 
six-tenths of an inch, on August 10, since 
July 11. Heavy rains up to July 11 had 
run the ground together very hard and 
could not stand much dry, hot weather. 
Corn crop will be rather short, even in 
the bottoms, where it was mostly planted 
late because of overflows. Threshing 
done; quality of wheat good but yield 
rather light, being from 12 to 14 bushels 
pér acre. Plenty of oat straw but not 
much seed, running on an average 20 
bushels per acre. Good hay crop but 
early cuttings mostly lost from heavy 
rains. Large acreage of soybeans for hay 
and seed. Early plantings will make an 
immense crop, later ones cut off by 
drouth. No plowing done for wheat, with 
no prospect of any being done soon. Fat 
and stock hogs seeem to be scarce; sheep 
‘more plentiful. More dairying being done 
and not much beef raised. More colts to 
be seen than usual, yet very few of them. 
No apples but a large peach crop with 
prices very low.—Clarence Scoggan. 





EQUIPMENT OF CATTLE YARDS 


Cattle breeders, feeders and ranchmen 
will find suggestions of value in Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1584-F, by W. H. Black and V. 
V. Parr of the bureau of animal indus- 
try. These government specialists have 
written “Feed-lot and Ranch Equipment 
for Beef Cattle,” just published by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
with a view to simplicity, clarity and use- 
fulness of both text and the thirty illus- 
trations, the majority of which are sim- 
ple plans for equipment which has proved 
useful in handling cattle. The illustra- 
tions include plan and elevation draw- 
ings with lumber dimensions and detailed 
drawings when needed. Several photo- 
graphs show equipment in use. 

The bulletin is intended to aid cattle- 
men when they are expanding equipment, 
altering their yard or corral arrange- 
ments, or shifting their specialties in beef 
production. It would be doubly useful to 
men just going into the business of han- 
dling cattle. The authors devote sections 
to sheds, windbreaks, self-feeders, feed 
troughs and hayracks, watering tanks 
and troughs, feeding floors, silos, scales 
and scale pens; dehorning and branding 
chutes, corrals, dipping vats, and cattle 
guards. It refers to Farmers’ Bulletin 
1350-F for information on barns for beef 
cattle, and to other publications by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
that treat more fully other phases of 
equipment construction and management. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 1584-F has just been 
published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and may be ob- 
tained free upon application to the de- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 





WOOL MARKETING PRACTICES 


Wool classing or sorting fleeces accord- 
ing to grade, condition and otherfactors, 
is regarded by wool authorities in Austra- 
lia, the world’s leading wool producing 
country in both volume and quality of 
product, as the only satisfactory method 
of preparing wool for market, according 
to J. F. Walker, consulting specialist, bu- 
reau of agricultural economies, United 
States Department of Agriculture, follow- 
ing a survey of wool production and mar- 
keting methods in Australia, New Zea- 
land, the Union of South Africa, England 
and France. 

“The opinion of the best authorities in 
all of these countries,’’ Mr, Walker says, 
“seems to be that selling the fleece entire 
as taken from the sheep does not react to 
the greatest possible advantage of the 
wool producer. Sentiment is apparently 
crystallizing to the effect that classing 
should be done in centrally located ware- 
ehouses rather than at production points, 
as larger lines, more uniform in type, can 
be obtained, and the buyer is therefore 
assured of a better standardized prod- 
uct.” 

Discussing marketing methods, Mr. 
Walker declares that “the activities of 
the speculative buyer are being rapidly 
curtailed in so far as the purchase of the 
clip from the individual producer is con- 
cerned. Auction sales thru brokerage 
houses are gradually gaining ground. In 
Australia 95 per cent of the total clip is 
so disposed of. New Zealand closely ap- 
proaches this mark, and South Africa 
sees yearly an increasing percentage, 
France and England are gradually adopt- 
fing the plan. 

“These auctions may vary from a care- 
fully planned system of sales covering the 
entire country, both as to time and quan- 
tity to be offered, to a local collection 
of wool to be sold at some fair; but in 
principle the operation is the same, and 
the fact that the auctions are steadily in- 
creasing in volume of wool sold is fairly 
conclusive proof that producers of wool 





\ 


consider them an advance step in mar- 
keting.” 

Cooperative marketing of wool is re- 
ported to be making progress in all coun- 
tries surveyed, and as _ reflecting the 
world-wide trend of agriculturists toward 
coordination of effort in the marketing of 
farm products. Recently the Australian 
government appointed a committee on 
pastoral conditions to investigate trans- 
portation, pastures, preparation of prod- 
ucts for market, and marketing problems, 





CANADIANS EAT MOST BUTTER 


Canadians are the world’s greatest butter 
eaters. A recent compilation made by the. 
Canadian government Bureau of Statis- 
| tics shows that the total consumption of 
butter in Canada last year was 283,000,- 
| 000 pounds” or a per capita consumption 
for the year of 29.31 pounds, an increase 
of nearly half a pound per head of pop- 
ulation compared with 1927. 

The people of the United States evi- 
dently have not the same predilection for 
butter as their neighbors to the. north 
for their per capita consumption is about 
eighteen pounds per year, 

Butter production in Canada is one of 
the principal branches of dairying, an in- 
dustry with a gross annual turnover of 





over $250,000,000 and continually expand- 
ing. While the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec are the largest producers of but- 
ter and other dairy products in Canada all 
the other provinces are large contributors 
to the total dairy output: The growth of 
| all branches of dairying in the prairie 
provinces—Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta—has in recent years been very 
great. Less than thirty years ago those 
provinces produced less than 3,000,000 
pounds of butter. Last year the total 
output was nearly 50,000,000 pounds. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
ch discontinuance or change reach us not 

ednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of. same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages n to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
ae late as Monday morning the week of 

issue. 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 
This department, under the man- 
agement -of Gu . Bush, is main- 


tained as a service to cur subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what hn want in 
the way of a purebred sire or Daa 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addresned to 


Livestock Dept., Waliaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


. 

















ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Bull Calves All Sold 


Have some good Angus heifers left, three months to 
one year old and over. 
BANKS 4 BANKS, BNOXVILLE, IOWA 


Aberdeen Angus 
a smooth beefy bulls of meng" ages for 
. BSired by Pony K.,@ 2200 Ib. state fair —— 


Caine families 1 
W. S. AUSTIN, DUMONT, 10WA 


HOLSTEINS 


EVERAL splendid yo 3s Holstein 

Balis for sale aed he King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kol. He has a record e 300 Ibe of butterfat on his 
yearly test ona bis ty b-, est dams have s record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter on SOF. Priced test. He is « 























double Grandson of K.P reasonbis, from 
8to8 mos. ofage. Ba. Hlosp » Ia. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





FOR SALE 


Percheron Stallion by Jalap, 2 years oid. 

8 Percheron Stallions by Maple Grove Eclipse. 

1 Hereford Bull. 

Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire, and Southdown 
rams of superior quality and breeding, Show rams 
and fi eaders. ANIMAL BUSBANDERY: 
DEPT., lowa State College, Ames, lowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND FALL GILTS 


oles: by “Beau Geste” and the Paramount, and ben 
mar”. Bred for 8 an farro’ 
Good sanity. heavy boned. Write ~~ prices : oan 
wih. on NOTzZ, Creston, lowa. 
TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTHS pros vigs of ither sex te 

please © most exacting 

showman. Litter groups or individuals. Immune. 

J.J. Newlin, Grimes, Lowa. op lowa Primary No.7 
SHEEP 


. Outstanding flock headers and show rams, 























Mcheding our two stud rams, both winners of the 
blue at and other State Fairs. 
BONNER BEROSB., éewell, lowa 





25 Registered Shropshire Rams 


Yearllngs and older A, --%- om approval. Best 


type end 
4. W. MILLER, RWmALE, I@WA. 
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Total Commercial 
Advertising Lineage 


First Six Months 1928-1929 


Report of Advertising Record Company 








Leading On 
To Better Living 


ORE comforts and conven- 
iences .. . more time for 
recreation and enough time to plan for 
the future ... these are some of the 
benefits that have been in great part 


Commercial advertising lineage denotes the amount of 
space in agate lines occupied by advertising of commer- 
cial products, such as farm machinery, automobiles, 
household appliances, etc. Of the sixty farm papers of 
the country that are listed on this page, Wallaces’ 
Farmer ranks fifth, as shown by the records. 


brought about by advertising. Without 
it new ideas of industry could not be 
brought to all of us... new products 
could not be developed and dis- 
tributed economically and effectively. 


Advertising is no miracle worker— 
it does not make products good if they 
are not carefully made before being ad- 
vertised. But it is the only means today 
whereby people everywhere, whether 
they live on our own fertile farm lands 
of lowa, in crowded city apartments or 
in stately mansions, can be toldaboutnew 
products that make life more enjoyable. 


Advertising is a specialized service 
that tells in few words and interesting 
style the benefits of new developments. 
The rest is up to the reader. He can 
make his choice, and if he makes it from 
good advertisements, his choice is wise. 


Tt has always been the policy of 

Wallaces’ Farmer, in publishing ad- 
vertisments, to accept only those that 
tell the truth, that describe good prod- 
ucts, and that are guaranteed by reliable 
concerns. Our readers are assured of 
fair treatment and of good products 
when buying them from Wallaces’ 
Farmer advertisers or their dealers. 


Wallaces’ Farmer ranks highamong 
all farm papers in the volume of com- 
mercial advertising carried, because 
advertisers know that our subscribers 


are people who recognize and appreci- 


ate good products. Advertisers recog- 
nize, as do our subscribers, the genuine 
service to agriculture and to the farm 
home which Wallaces’ Farmer renders. 


|WALLACES FARMED 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Lineage 


Rank First 6 Mos. First 6 Mos. 


1929 1929 


County Gentleman 
Nebraska Farmer 

The Farmer 

Prairie Farmer 
WALLACES’ FARMER 
Kansas Farmer 

Ohio Farmer 

Iowa Homestead 

Rural New Yorker 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Dakota Farmer 

Michigan Farmer 

Farm and Ranch 

Pacific Rural Press 
Progressive Farmer 

New England Homestead 
Indiana Farmer’s Guide 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
Missouri Ruralist 
California Cultivator 
American Agriculturist 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Montana Farmer 
Washington Farmer 
Oregon Farmer 

Capper’s Farmer 

Idaho Farmer 

Successful Farming 
Breeder’s Gazette 
Southern Agriculturist 
Illinois Farmer 

Southern Ruralist 

Western Farm Life 
Southern Planter 
Farmer’s Wife 

Farm Journal 

California Citrograph. .............0...... ¢ 103,376 
Farm & Fireside 

Dairy Farmer 

Utah Farmer 

Florida Grower 

Field Illustrated 
American Fruit Grower 
Florida Farmer 

South Dakota Farmer & Breeder.... 
Better Fruit 

Dairymen’s League News 
Missouri Farmer 

Arizona Producer 
Southern Cultivator 

Farm Life 

Farm Mechanics 
American Farming 
Arkansas Farmer 

Bureau Farmer 

Iowa Farmer & Corn Belt Farmer 25,416 
American Produce Grower 24,734 
Pacific Homestead 
Farmer’s Home Journal 


Lineage 


1928 
366,520 
322,490 
312,940 
286,353 
267,012 
275,097 
235,680 
261,330 
249,490 
242,534 
230,643 
227,934 
228,110 
229,942 
242,513 
215,677 
207,838 
220,393 
188,728 
177,801 
199,493 
168,560 
185,021 
157,165 
202,249 
195,666 
129,823 
186,698 
134,490 
116,258 
141,406 
128,325 
138,679 
110,743 
114,137 
107,995 
112,823 

91,848 

94,879 

$1,641 

93,537 

79,168 

49,839 

60,154 

72,775 

64,744 

56,956 

53,290 


Gain 
or Loss 
1929 
8,291 
14,521 
4,215 








